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Cool Delicacies for Hot Days 


On a hot summer day or evening, when friends or neighbors 

*‘drop in” for a social call, and you want to serve them some 

light luncheon or delicacy, something that will be cooling, delicious, 
refreshing, try Coffee Jelly made with 


Minute Gelatine (Plain) 


Recipe.— Place contents of one envelope of Minute Gelatine (Plain), one-half cup sugar 
and pinch of salt in a pint cup, fill the cup with boiling coffee, stirring thoroughly 
one minute. Strain into mold and set to cool. Serve with cream and sugar. 


Sample Free 


Enough to make above recipe 


Don't wait till friends come. Try it yourself when 
you're fagged out, prostrated with the heat, and see 
how reviving and cooling it is. Try it for a dinner 
dessert to-night and delight the whole family. 

This is but one of 50 Minute Gelatine (Plain) 
Recipes given in the Minuteman Cook Book Free. 
Here are the titles of a few of them : 

Peaches in Jelly, Pineapple Mousse, Apricot Jelly, 
Lemon Jelly, Jellied Oranges, Snow Ice Thaw, Peach 


Trifle, Strawberry Bavarian Cream, Orange Bavarian 
Cream, Apple Crush, Café Mousse, Orange Charlotte, 
Lemon Sherbet, Queen’s Pudding. 


Don’t these sound good? They are good, and 
your experience with Minute Gelatine (Plain) will 
prove it. The Minuteman Cook Book also gives 
recipes for Minute Tapioca. The Minute goods 
are standard. Have been advertised for years. Are 
sold everywhere and everybody likes them. 


Send for Minuteman Cook Book and Gelatine sample to-day, while you think of it. 


MINUTE TAPIOCA CO., 96 West Main Street, Orange, Mass. 
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of the year. Days of 

changeable weather, of 
wind and snow, of fog 
and rain, of unseason- 
able intervals of quiet 
sunshine, were upon 
Newfoundland. The 
predictions of the wise- 
acres were not implicitly 
to be trusted ; and at any 
rate, every forecast was 
made with a wag of the 
head that implied a large 
mental reservation. At 
sea it was better to pro- 
ceed with caution. To 
be prepared for emer- 
gencies—to expect the 
worst and to be ready for 
it—was the part of plain 
common sense. And 
young Skipper Samuel 
Lot was well aware of 
this. 

The First Venture lay 
in dock at St. John’s. 
She was loaded for the 
home port: The hold 
was full to the deck; 
and the deck itself was 
cumbered with casks and 
cases, all lashed fast in 
anticipation of a rough 
voyage to the north. 

It was a miscellaneous 
cargo: flour, beef, pow- 
der and shot, molasses, 
kerosene, clothing—such 
necessities, in short, as 
the fishermen of Deep 
Harbor required to sur- 
vive the long winter, and such 
simple comforts as they could 
afford. For both they depended 
upon the cargo of the First 
Venture and the skill of the 
skipper to get it safe into 
harbor. 

She was a trim and stout 
little fore-and-aft schooner of 
fifty tons’ burden. The viewers 
had awarded the government bounty without a 
quibble. Old John Hullton, the chief of them, 
—a terror to the slipshod master builders, —had 
frankly said that she was an honest little craft 
from bowsprit to taffrail. The newspapers 
had complimented Archibald Lot in black and 
white which could not be disputed; they had 
even called him ‘‘one of the most progressive 
merchants of the outports.’’ Nor had they 
forgotten to add the hope that ‘‘in the hands 
of Samuel Lot of Deep Harbor, master, the 
owner’s popular son, the new craft will have 
many and prosperous voyages.’’ 

By this praise, of course, both father and son 
were made to glow from head to foot with 
happy gratification. 

All the First Venture wanted was a fair 
wind out. ‘‘She can leg it, father,’’ Skipper 
Sam said, running his eyes over the tall, trim 
spars of the new craft, ‘‘an’ once she gets to 
sea she’s got ballast enough to stand up to a 
sousing breeze. With any sort o’ civil weather 
she ought to make Deep Harbor in five days.’’ 

“But I wouldn’t drive her,’’ the cautious 
Archibald insinuated. ‘‘Oh, no, Sammy, it 
wouldn’t be well to drive her too hard.’’ 

Young Skipper Sam laughed. 

‘**Liza can bide another day without you,’’ 
Archibald continued, with a wink. ‘‘She’d 
much rather have you come safe than unex- 
pected. Just you be modest enough to reef the 
Venture when she howls for mercy.’’ 

“T’ll bargain to reef her, father,’’ retorted 
Sammy, heartily clapping the old man on the 
shoulder, ‘‘when I think you would yourself.’’ 

‘*No, no, Sammy! I’m not jokin’ you. Do 
you go a bit cautious.’’ 

Sammy frowned anxiously. 
sured her?’’ he asked. 

‘Not quite. All I got to do is take up the 
papers. But I haven’t took them yet. She 
cost us a good deal to build, Sammy, an’ if we 
can save the insurance this voyage, why —’’ 

“Save it, then !’’ said Sammy. 
home. Anyhow,’? he added, ‘“‘it won’t be 
wind or sea that wrecks her.’’ : 

“Well, Sammy,’’ drawled the old man, ‘‘I’ll 
see. You can get under way without mindin’ 
that. When you gets under way, I’ll see about 
insurance. Yes—I’ll see.’? 

Again Skipper Sammy put his hand on his 
father’s shoulder. ‘Don’t you worry,’’ said 
he. ‘“I’ll do what I’m able.” 

“Anyhow, lad,’’ Archibald advised, ‘‘you’d 
better keep well outside the Chunks.”’ 


I’ was late in the fall 


**You’ve in- 


Sammy got under way at dawn of the next | 
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**T’ll get her |° 
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DRAWN BY MARSHALL JOHNSON _ 
SHE WAS BEATING LABORIOUSLY INTO A VIOLENT AND CAPRICIOUS HEAD WIND. 


oa HE FATE OF THE £757 VENTURE. 
a BY 


day. It was blowing a stiff breeze, romping 
fair to the northwest, where, far off, Deep 
Harbor lay and ‘‘’ Liza’’ waited. 

Archibald Lot was not aboard. There were 
still duties to be attended to—fish to sell and 
settlements to make—in the city. Later he 
would go by train to Desolate Bay, and thence 
by the last mail-boat of the season to the home 
port of Deep Harbor. 

From the hill he watched the First Venture 
slip through the narrows and go winging out 
to sea; and as he turned toward the town he 
sighed. ‘‘I wonder,’’ he mused, ‘‘what I’d 
better do about that insurance!’ 

There was an abrupt change of weather. It 
came without warning; and there was no hint 
of apology to the skipper of the First Venture. 
When the schooner was stili to the southward 
of the dangerous Chunks, but approaching 
them, she was beating laboriously into a violent 
and capricious head wind. Sammy Lot, giving 
heed to his father’s injunction, kept her well 
off the group of barren islands—mere rocks, 
scattered widely, some of them showing their 
forbidding heads to passing craft, others sub- 
merged, as if lying in wait. It would be well 
to sight them, he knew, that he might better 
lay his course, but he was bound that no lurk- 
ing rock should ‘‘pick up’’ his ship. 

At dusk it began to snow. What with this 
thick, blinding cloud, driving past, shrouding 
the face of the sea, and what with the tumul- 
tuous waves breaking over her, and what with 
the roaring gale, drowning her lee rail, the 
First Venture was having a rough time of it. 

Skipper Sammy, with his hands on the 
wheel, had the very satisfactory impression, 
for which he is not to be blamed, that he was 
‘ta man.’’ But when at last the First Ven- 
ture began to howl for mercy in no uncertain 
way, he did not hesitate to waive the wild joy 
of ‘‘driving’’ for the satisfaction of keeping his 
spars in the sockets. 

‘*Better call the hands, Tom!’’ he shouted to 
the first hand. ‘‘We’ll reef her.’’ 

Tom put his head into the forecastle. The 
fire in the little round stove was roaring lustily, 
and the swinging lamp filled the narrow place 
with warm light. 

“Out with you, lads!’? Tom cried. 
hands on deck to reef the mains’1!’’ 

The great sail was obstinate. Ease the 
schooner as he would, it was still hard for 
Skipper Sammy’s crew of three men and a 
cook to grasp and confine the canvas. 
while the schooner lurched along, tossing her 


**All 











head, digging her nose into the frothy waves. 
A cask on the after deck broke its lashings, 
pursued a mad and devastating career fore and 
aft, and at last went spinning into the sea. 

Skipper Sammy hoped that nothing else 
would get loose above or below. He cast an 
apprehensive glance into the darkening cloud 
of snow ahead. There was no promise to be 
descried. And to leeward the first islands of 
the Chunks, which had been sighted an hour 
ago, had disappeared in the night. 

“Lively with that mains’l, lads!’’ Skipper 
Sammy shouted, lifting his voice above the 
wind. ‘‘We’ll reef the fores’1!’’ 

The hands had been intent upon their task. 
Not one had yet smelled smoke. And they 
continued to wrestle with the obstinate sail, 
each wishing, heartily enough, to get the dirty- 
weather job well done, and to return to the 
comfort of the forecastle. 

It was the cook who first paused to sniff; 
but a gust of wind at that moment bellied his 
fold of the sail, and he forgot the dawning 
suspicion in an immediate tussle to reduce the 
disordered canvas. A few minutes more of 
desperate work and the mainsail was securely 
reefed; but there were supremely momentous 
intervals — during which, indeed, the fate of 
the First Venture was determined. 

“ All stowed, sir!’’ the first hand shouted to 
the skipper. 

“Get at that fores’l, then!’’ was the order. 

With the customary “Aye, aye, sir!’’ shouted 
cheerily, in the manner of Skipper Sammy’s 
men, the crew ran forward. 

Skipper Sammy remembers that the cook 
tripped and went sprawling into the lee scupper, 
and that he scrambled out of the water with a 
laugh. It was the last laugh aboard the First 
Venture, for the condition of the schooner was 
then instantly discovered. 

She was afire! A cloud of smoke broke from 
the forecastle and was swept off by the wind. 
A tongue of red flame flashed upward and ex- 
pired. Skipper Sammy did not need the cries 
of terror and warning to inform him. She was 
|afire! And she was not only afire—she was 
| off the Chunks in a gale of wind and snow. 

“ Aft, here, one 0’ you!’’ 

When the first hand took the wheel, the 
skipper plunged into the forecastle. It was a 
| desperate intention. 


| singed and gasping. 





But in that interval he 


| had made out that the forecastle stove, in some | 
Mean- violent lurch of the schooner, had broken loose, 
|}and had been bandied about, distributing red 









He was back in a moment, | 
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coals in every part. He 
had made out, more- 
over, that the situation 
of the schooner was infi- 
nitely perilous, if not, 
indeed, quite ‘beyond 
hope. The forecast!e was 
all ablaze. In five min- 
utes it would be a fur- 
nace. 

They were men of 
heart and strength and 
ingenuity, and they 
worked with all their 
might. But the buckets 
of water and the great 
seas which Skipper 
Sammy, in desperation, 
deliberately shipped 
made little impression. 
It was soon evident that 
the little First Venture 
was doomed. 

Meanwhile the skipper 
had brought her before 
the wind, and she was 
now flying toward the 
inhospitable Chunks. 
The skipper was less 
concerned for his schoon- 
er than for his crew. 
The ship was already 
lost; the crew — well, 
how could the crew 
survive the rocks and 
gigantic breakers of the 
Chunks ? 

It was the only hope. 
No small boat could for 
a moment live in the sea 
that was running. The 
schooner must be beached 
on the Chunks. But how beach 
her? It was a dark night, with 
the snow flying thick. Was it 
possible to sight a black, low- 
lying rock? There was nothing 
for it but to drive with the wind 
in the hope of striking. There 
were many islands; she might 
strike one. 

But would it really be an 
|island, whereon a man might crawl out of 
reach of the sea? Or would it be a rock, swept 
by the breakers? Chance would determine that. 
Skipper Sammy was powerless. And would 
| she make the Chunks before she was ablaze from 
| stem to stern? He could do no more than give 
her all the wind that blew. So he ordered the 
reefs shaken out—and waited. 

‘*Tom,’’ said the skipper, presently, to the 
first hand, “was it you stowed the cargo?’’ 

"Te, ae 

There was a pause. The crew, gathered aft 
near the wheel, wondered why the skipper had 
put the question. 

‘An’ where,’’ the skipper asked, quietly, 
‘did you put the powder ?’’ 

‘*For’ard, sir.’’ 

**How far for’ard?’’ 

‘*Fair agin the forecastle bulkhead !’’ 

The appalling significance of this was plain 
to the crew. The bulkhead was a thin parti- 
| tion dividing the forecastle from the hold. 

“ Andy,’’ Skipper Sammy said, ‘‘you’d better 
loose the stays’l sheet. She ought to do better 
than this.’’ He paused. ‘‘Agin the forecastle 
| bulkhead ?’’ he continued. ‘“Tom, you'd better 
| get the hatch off, an’ see what you’re able to 
do about gettin’ them six kegs o’ powder out. 
No—bide here!’’ he added. ‘*Take the wheel, 
Tom. Men, get that hatch off.’’ 

It was the skipper himself who dropped into 
the hold. The cargo was packed tight. Heavy 
| barrels of flour, puncheons of molasses, casks 
| of pork and beef lay between the skipper and 
| the powder. He crawled forward, wriggling 
in the narrow space between the freight and 
| the deck. No fire had as yet entered the hold, 
but the place was full of stifling smoke. 
| It was apparent that the removal of the 
| powder would be the labor of hours; and there 
were no hours left for labor. The skipper 
| could stand the smoke no longer. He retreated 
toward the hatch. How long it would be 
before the fire communicated itself to the cargo, 
how long it would be before the explosion of 
| six kegs of powder would scatter the wreck of 
the First Venture upon the surface of the 
|sea, no man could tell. But the end was 
inevitable. 

Anxious questions greeted the skipper when 
| again he stood upon the wind-swept deck. 

**Close the hatch,’’ said he. 

**No chance, sir?’’ 

a tg 

The forecastle was already closed. There 
was no gleam of fire anywhere to be seen. 


| 
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The bitter wind savored of smoke; nothing 
else betrayed the schooner’s~peril. 

‘“‘Now get you all back aft!’’ was the 
skipper’s command. ‘‘Keep her head as it 
points. ’” 

When the crew had crept away to the place 
farthest from the danger-point, the skipper 
went forward to keep a lookout for the rocks 
and breakers. The burning forecastle was 
beneath his feet; he could hear the crack- 
ling of the fire; and the smoke, rising now 
more voluminously, troubled his nostrils and 
throat. 

It was pitch-dark ahead. There was no 
blacker shadow of land, no white flash of water, 
to give him hope. 1t seemed as if an unbroken 
expanse of sea lay before the laboring First 
Venture. 

But the skipper knew to the contrary. Some- 
where in the night into which he stared—some- 
where near, and- momentarily drawing nearer 
—lay the Chunks. He wondered if the First 
Venture would strike before the explosion 
occurred, It must be soon, he knew. The 
possibility of being off the course did not trouble 
him. 

Soon the seams of the deck began to open. 
Smoke poured out in thickening clouds. Points 
of light, fast changing to lines of flame, warned 
the skipper that he must retreat. It was not, 
however, until heat and smoke and the certain 
prospect of collapse compelled him that he 

. joined the crew. 

Ile was not a spectacular hero; when com- 
mon sense dictated return, he obeyed without 
delay and without maudlin complaint. With- 
out a word he took the wheel from Tom Rook’s 
hands, and without a word he kept the schooner 
on her course. There was no need of command 
or advice; every man knew his situation and 
his duty. 

‘Tt can’t be long,’’ said the cook. 

There was now a glow of red light above the 
forecastle. The fire was about to break through. 
It was not hard to surmise that the collapse of 
the bulkhead was imminent. 

‘No, sir!’’ the fidgety cook repeated. 
can’t be long now.’’ 

It seemed long. Minute after minute passed, 
each of incredible length, while the First 
Venture staggered forward, wildly pitching 
through the seas. At last the flames broke out 
of the forecastle and illuminated the deck. 

‘‘Not long, now !’’ the cook whimpered. 
can’t be!’ 

Nor was it. The First Venture struck. 
She was upon the rocks before the skipper was 
well aware that breakers lay ahead. 

Her bow fell, struck, was lifted, fell again, 
and fastened itself. The next wave flung the 
schooner broadside. The third completed the 
turn. She lay with her head pointing into 
the wind. Her stern, where the crew stood 
waiting for the end, rose and fell on the verge 
of a great breaker. Beyond was a broken cliff, 
rising to unwashed heights, which the snow 
had begun to whiten. The bow was lifted 
clear of the waves; the stern was awash. A 
space of white water lay between the schooner 
and the shore. 

The skipper let go his grip on the wheel. 
There was but one thing todo. Many a skip- 
per had done it before; but never before had 
there been such desperate need of haste. The 
fire still burned lustily, and the forecastle was 
high out of the water. 

“Tf I can’t do it,’’ the skipper shouted, ‘‘it’s 
Tom’s turn next!’’ 

He had fastened the end of a coil of rope 
about his waist. Now he stood swaying on 
the taffrail. By the light of the fire—uncertain 
and dull—he must act. A moment after the 
next wave had slipped under the stern—when 
in the current he would reach the rocks just 
after the wave had broken—he leaped! 

The crew waited a long time. Many a glance 
was cast forward; it seemed to them all, such 
headway had the fire made, that the six kegs 
of powder must explode the very next instant. 
No sign came from the skipper, and no sight of 
him could be caught. They paid out the rope 
—and waited. The rope was for a long time 
loose in their hands. 

“‘He’s landed!’ cried Tom Rook. 

The rope was hauled taut. Upon the rocks, 
out of reach of the sea, the figure of the skipper 
could be seen. 

‘One at a time!’’? Skipper Sammy shouted. 

And one at a time they went, decently and 
in order, like true Newfoundland sailors, Tom 
Rook, the first hand, the last of all. 

When they were all ashore, they scrambled 
like mad up the cliff; and they were no more 
than out of danger when the First Venture 
was blown to atoms. There was a flash, a 
deafening roar—and darkness, broken only by 
the spluttering splinters of the little craft. 

That night, from Heart’s Harbor, the folk 
observed a ship afire, running in toward the 
Chunks. To the report they sent immediately 
to St. John’s,—there happens fortunately to be 
a government telegraph-station at Heart’s Har- 
bor—they added, later, that she had blown up. 
But from St. John’s the salvage-tug Hurricane 
was despatched into the stormy sea in search 
of the survivors ; and on the second day follow- 
ing she picked up young Skipper Sammy Lot 
and his crew. 

Sammy’s father clapped him on the back 


‘ ‘It 
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when, much to the old man’s amazement, the 
son stepped ashore from the Hurricane. 

“Don’t you mind!’’ said he, heartily, before 
Sammy had had time to explain. ‘‘You saved 
your crew, didn’t you?’’ 

‘*Well, they got ashore.’’ 

‘*No more could they do. An’ I’d rather 
have you save your crew, Sammy, b’y, than 
lose a man an’ save the ship.’’ 

‘*But we’re ruined !’” 

‘‘No—not we!’’ said the old man, with a 
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T was the afternoon before 
the Fourth of July. The 
occasional snapping of a 

torpedo and the sputtering of 
a firecracker proclaimed that the celebration had | 
begun, and Mrs. Serena Dodd of the Torbolton 
Home for Indigent Females was prophesying 
lugubriously : 

‘*No sleep for us this night !’’ 

Her roommate, little Mrs. Samantha Wells, 
nodded rueful acquiescence, while Mrs. John 
Green, a distant connection of Mrs. Dodd’s from 
‘over Ta’nton way,’’ who had driven in for a 
friendly call, gazed at the two women benignly, 
and suggested : 

‘“‘Why not ride back with me and spend the 
night? We’re quiet as kittens out there.’’ 

So it was that several hours later Mrs. Dodd 
and Mrs. Wells were installed in the great four- 








poster within the guest-room of the old Green 
homestead, with their hostess 
at the door bidding ‘*Good night 
and pleasant dreams !’’ 

For a few minutes the rule of 
the Torbolton Home, ‘ ‘Silence 
after lights are out,’’ held good. 
Then: 

‘*Skeeters !’? announced Mrs. 
Dodd. 

She slapped her fat arms 
vehemently, and little Mrs. 
Wells, also slapping, assented 
in plaintive tones: 

“So they be! Though truth 
to tell, I ain’t a whit surprised, 
for Luelly, she owned up they 
didn’t lot much on screens. 
Liked to give the skeeters their 
liberty to go out same’s they 
come in!’’ 

‘*But,’’ protested Mrs. Dodd, 
—slap! slap!—‘‘they don’t go 
out.’”’ Slap! slap! ‘‘They stay 
right here and eat Sereny Dodd 
up alive!’? Slap! slap! slap! 

‘‘My, but I’m a silly Billy !’’ 
avowed Mrs. Wells, sliding over 
the edge of the bed. ‘‘Clean 
forgot what I fetched along for 
fear of your having a ill turn. 
It’s elegant for skeeters.’’ 

An instant more, and Mrs. 
Dodd was rejoicing, ‘‘ Ah-h-h- 
h-h! Camphire!’’ while her 
roommate, having clambered 
back into bed, composed herself for slumber. 

Presently Mrs. Dodd demanded querulously, 
‘‘What’s that ?’’ 

‘“‘What’s what?’’ was the drowsy response. 

“That planing-mill out in the pastur.’’ 

‘*Planing-mill!’’? Mrs. Wells repeated. ‘“That 
ain’t no planing-mill, Sereny! Them’s crickets 
chirping !’’ 

‘‘Huh!’’? scoffed Mrs. Dodd. ‘‘Next thing 
you’ll be saying that bellering out yonder is 
grasshoppers !’’ 

“IT sha’n’t, either!’? said Mrs. Wells. 
“**Cause why? ’Tain’t! Nor bumblebees, 
nor chipmunks, nor ‘Go to the ant, thou slug- 
gards!’ For pity’s sake, Sereny, ain’t you 
ever been in the country afore?’’ 

‘*Not overnight,’’? confessed Mrs. Dodd. 
‘‘Leastwise not since they moved me, an infant 
babe, from Chepiwanoxet. But you needn’t 
get into such a pucker all at once. What are 
them roarers, anyhow ?’’ 

‘* Frogs,’’ answered Mrs. 
“Just bullfrogs croaking.’’ 

“Well, bullfrogs or bulls of Bashan, which- 
ever they be, they ain’t,’’ with emphasis, “had 
one speck of bringing up!’’ pronounced Mrs. 
Dodd. ‘‘Hark to ’em, a-mocking at me.’’ She 
intoned in her deep contralto, ‘“‘Sereny Dodd! 
Dodd! Dodd! ’Odd! ’Odd! ’Odd! ’Dd! 
’Dd! ’Dd!’’ adding pettishly, “I s’pose that’s 
a rosebug blethering under the window ?’’ 

‘Sho !’? deprecated Mrs. Wells. ‘‘How you 
talk, Sereny! That’s a Katy-did, Katy-didn’t. 
But what the poor dumb animal is hollering 
about is one of the myster-ees! Howsomever, 
they be powerful argyers, have it back and to, 
hours on end, till daylight doth appear. But,’’ 
cheerily, ‘‘they don’t bother me any. It’s them 
whippoor wills mourning from the woods beyond 
that tug at my heart-strings. Listen, now! | 
Whi-ippo-o-orwi-ill, whi-ippo-o-orwi-ill!’’ she | 
chanted. ‘‘Whi-ippo-o-orwi-ill!’’ | 

‘‘Ur-r-r-r-r!’? shuddered Mrs. Dodd. ‘‘You | 
make me go all creepy-crawly, Samanthy Wells! | i 
’Sides, there’s a billion and ’leven skeeters | 
feasting on me this very second! Gimme the | 
camphire. ’” 

‘*Here ’tis,’’ said Mrs. Wells, absently, “‘and 


Wells, wearily. 
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chuckle. ‘‘You an’ me will go down an’ 
duplicate them orders for grub an’ shop goods. 
I ’low the insurance company is good for it. 
We’ve lost money, Sammy. No use denyin’ 
that. But we isn’t ruined; an’ we’re both 
young men yet!’’ 

Whereat Sammy laughed. 

“We'll get the grub home by train an’ the 
last mail-boat,’’ said his father. ‘‘It wouldn’t 
be proper to leave the folk o’ Deep Harbor to 
starve before the winter had well set in.’’ 


KITTENS &8 


afore you really drop off, 
mebbe I’d ought to ’splain 
to you what some of them 
noises be you ain’t sensed 


yet. 
penny nails is the locusses. Sign ’twill be 
turrible hot to-morrow. ’’ 

‘*They ought to be ashamed of theirselves !’’ 


fumed Mrs. Dodd. ‘‘Hot enough now ’thout 
no one making it any hotter! Whew!’’ She 
fanned herself with the sheet, while Mrs. Wells 
continued placidly : 

‘*That whish-whacking against the house is 
*cause the wind’s riz a mite and’s banging them 
branches about. I noted them when we first 
arriv, for thinks I, how terrible handy for a 
robber to shin up that elm-tree —’’ 

‘*Robber !’? gasped Mrs. Dodd. ‘‘ Robber !’’ 

‘‘We’re perfectly safe,’’ soothed little Mrs. 


That rasping ’zif some one was filing ten- | . 





Wells. ‘‘It’s been a comfort to me all my life, 


scoTT 





“ GOOD- BY." 


BOTH WAVING A GAY 


and I’d as lieves as not pass it along to you— 
robbers don’t never go where’s naught. My 
nephew, Peter Rawdon, he says, ‘Paste that in 
your bunnit, Aunt Samanthy.’ ’’ 

‘* But tramps do,’’? quavered Mrs. Dodd, 
‘and bears and wolves and —’’ 

“They can’t!’? Mrs. Wells spoke with 
authority. ‘‘The town’s started a wood-yard 
to skeer off the tramps; Luelly told me so. 
There ain’t been even a Teddy-bear here since 
the new President was nominated, and as for 
wolves, the one good thing about them is, they 
can’t climb trees. Now,’’ coaxingly, ‘ ‘just you 
settle down and catch your forty winks.’’ 

** Provided,’’ groaned Mrs. Dodd, ‘‘ these 
skeeters leave me anything to catch ’em with! 
Gimme the camphire.’’ 

*‘Hadn’t you better keep it, Sereny?’’ gently 
asked Mrs. Wells, and her roommate conceded : 

‘*P’r’aps. Then I’ll know where ’tis.’’ 

The night wore on. Clutching the camphor 
bottle to her breast, Mrs. Dodd dozed fitfully. 
She heard the monotonous whir, whir of the 
windmill, the stamping of the iron-shod hoofs 
of the horses in the stable, and always the 
vicious keening of the mosquitoes. 

Again she was wide awake, questioning, 
‘‘What’s that?’’? The gray light of the morning 
was stealing into the room; in the east was the 
rosy promise of the dawn. ‘‘Cock-a-doodle- 
doo!’? was filling the air. 

Mrs. Wells sat up in bed. 
she laughed. ‘“That’s a rooster—the big head 
one of all. I cale’late he’s on the fence, kind 
of teaching the little ones. I guess most of the 
spring chickens this year was crowers. Listen 
to ’em mimicking! Ain’t they cute? And 
that quacking is the ducks trailing down to 
the pond, and that outrageous squawking is 
guinea-hens. There’s cows out there crowding 
up to the bars, mooing to be milked. That 

‘Baa, baa, black sheep!’ is the dear little lamb- 
kins bleating for their mas. The pigs is squeal- 
| ing for their breakfast, and that ‘Hark from the 
tombs a doleful sound’ is the pigeons cooing.’’ 

‘*That all??? inquired Mrs. Dodd, grimly. 

‘*All I locate now,’’? was the amiable re- 


**You poor thing !’’+ 





joinder. “But if you hear ‘Gobble! gobble! 


gobble!’ that’s turkeys. Geese, they his-s-s, 
so! Can’t you get another nap, Sereny ?’’ she 
went on, solicitously. ‘‘It’s too light for skeeters 
now.’”’ 

‘Just light enough for flies, though,’’ grum- 
bled Mrs. Dodd, ‘‘and they have their liberty 
in and out, too! O me, O my!’ Then, 
‘‘What’s that?’ 

“That’’ was the distant rumbling of heavy 
wheels, which grew louder as the house was 
neared. There was the babel of many voices, 
the measured tread of many feet; and a fife and 
drum corps piped up merrily: 

If you get there before I do 
Just tell’em I’m a-coming, too! 

Little Mrs. Wells slipped from the bed, and 

pattering to the window, peered out. ‘‘It’s 
soldiers, Sereny!’’ she reported, gleefully. 
“Soldiers, with blue jackets and yellow belts 
and red pants! And they’re carrying the Star- 
Spangled Banner !’’ 
Mrs. Dodd craned her neck. ‘‘I see it! I 
see it, too!’ she exulted. ‘‘The gold ball on 
the tippest point of the pole and three bright 
stars and the upper broad stripe! Oh, ain’t it 
bee-yutiful?”” 

‘*Nothing like it!’’ vaunted little Mrs. Wells, 
while Mrs. Dodd resumed happily: 

*‘And now I can see it all! The whole on 
it! They’re rising the hill! They’ve stopped, 
and now they’re marching into the field.’’ 

‘There go John and the hired man and the 
dog, chasing after !’’ cried Mrs. Wells. ‘Oh, 
don’t I wisht I was dressed! 1’d chase, too!’’ 

Boom! The window-sash rattled, the house 
shook. 

*‘What’s that? What’s that?’’ implored Mrs. 
Dodd, frantically. 

Boom! The door was pushed 
open. Mrs. Green beamed at 
them from the _ threshold. 
‘“‘Dear me!’’ she exclaiied. 
“Did it wake you?’”’ Boom! 
“That’s too bad!’? Boom! 
“‘Tt’s the ‘Up Guards and at 
fem!’ from Ta’nton. Every 
year they haul the old cannon 
we had for the coast defense in 
1812 to the top of our hill and 
welcome in Independence day. ’’ 
Boom! ‘*You won’t mind it 
after your good night’s rest, 
though.”? Boom! ‘*They only 
salute twenty-four  times.’’ 
Boom! Boom! She was gone. 

Boom! Boom! Bo-o-om- 
m-m! Half a dozen window- 
panes fell tinkling to the floor, 
the house reeled upon its foun- 
dations, the hills reverberated 
to the thunder of the explosion. 

‘‘My soul be on thy g a 
moaned Mrs. Dodd. 

From the road came a stento- 
rian shout, ‘‘’Tain’t nothing! 
There ain’t no one hurt. A 
spark flew into the powder- 
barrel and blew it up sky-high. 
But don’t you care. Sim and 
me is going over to the armory 
to get some more to finish up 
with. We’ll be back soon!’’ 

Mrs. Dodd thrust a pair of plump feet over 
the side of the bed, and Mrs. Wells, pale and 
trembling, was assisting her in the perilous 
descent from the four-poster. 

“‘T sha’n’t wait for’em !’? declared Mrs. Dodd, 
sinking into the huge Martha Washington chair. 
‘‘Samanthy Wells, where’s my stockings ?’’ 

“But you can’t go!’’ remonstrated Mrs. 
Green, as the two women appeared before her. 
‘‘John and Sim have taken both horses —’’ 

“If there ain’t any ’commodation for us to 
ride,’’ broke in Mrs. Dodd, stonily, ‘‘we’ll 
walk! And when I can’t walk any further, 
I’ll go on my bended knees !’’ 

Distressed and disturbed, Mrs. Green fol- 
lowed her guests down the path to the gate. 
Then a look of relief overspread her face as she 
espied, clattering along the highway, a belated 
milk-wagon. It was but a moment’s work to 
hail the driver and state the case; and soon 
Mrs. Dodd was ensconced beside him, with 
little Mrs. Wells perched on a hassock before 
her, both waving a gay ‘‘Good-by!’’ and calling 
back, ‘‘Remember our love to John!’’ 

The bells of Torbolton had just rung eleven 
o’clock. Every one from the vicinity of the 
Home for Indigent Females had gone down- 
town to view the military parade, and a Sab- 
bath-day calm reigned. Mrs. Dodd, her curly 
head reposing on the pink flowered cushion on 
the back of the big Boston rocker, was slumber- 
ing peacefully, while little Mrs. Wells, sitting 
in her small sewing-chair, was meditating. 

Suddenly the little woman giggled. 

Mrs. Dodd’s black eyes popped open. ‘‘What’s 
that?’’ she queried. 

“Tt’s me!’’? said Mrs. Wells, giggling again. 
‘I’ve been cudgeling my brains about what 
your cousin Luelly could have meant by ‘quiet 
as kittens.’ For Luelly’s honest as the sun- 
shine, and wouldn’t tell a wrong story for a 
mint of money; and I cale’late I’ve tracked it 
out at last. Recolleck the po’try in the Fifth 
Reader ’bout the cats, Sereny ?’’ 

Mrs. Dodd stared. ‘‘Cats! What cats?’’ 


“The cats Luelly meant,’ said little Mrs. 
“Kilkenny cats! 
See, Sereny ?’”’ 


Wells, smiling. 
kittens! 


Kilkenny 


















































SHAKESPEARE AS A FAMILY MAN 


ae_- WILLIAM J. ROLFE, LITT. D. 


E have very little 
positive informa- 


“Ann Hathaway, whom 
our poet married in June 








tion concerning 
Shakespeare’s personal his- 
tory before he became a 
‘family man.’’ 

Between his birth in 1564 
and his marriage in 1582 
the only recorded facts dis- 
covered are those of his 
baptism on April 26, 1564, 
and of the bond authorizing 
his marriage to Anne Hath- 
away, bearing the date of 
November 28, 1582, ° the 


or July, 1582, was then in 
her twenty-sixth year, that 
is 74% years older than her 
husband.’’ The date of the 
marriage is wrong, and her 
age—the earliest reference 
to it, I believe—was ap- 
parently reckoned’from the 
figures on her tombstone. 
The ‘‘Anne Hathaway 
Cottage’’—really a substan- 
tial farmhouse of the Eliza- 
bethan period, divided in 








former still extant in the 


the eighteenth century into 





parish register at Stratford- 
on-Avon, and the latter in 
the episcopal records at 
Worcester, the diocese to 
which Stratford belonged. The earliest men- 
tion of Anne Hathaway that has been discovered 
occurs in this bond, which authorizes her mar- 
riage with ‘‘ William Shagspere,’’ with ‘‘once 
asking of the bannes of matrimony.’’ 

The bondsmen for the sum of forty pounds 
are Fulk Sandells and John Richardson, inhab- 
itants of the little hamlet of Shottery, which 
was included in the parish of Stratford. The 
bond was given to “defend and save harmless 
the right reverend Father in God Lord John 
Bishop of Worcester’? in case any impediment 
to the lawfulness of the marriage should after- 
ward appear. 

It is possible, as some believe, that William 
and Anne had already been married some 
months earlier under the illegal forms of the 
Catholic Church, and that her relatives were 
anxious for the marriage to be acknowledged. 

It is far more probable, however, that William 
and Anne had been formally betrothed or 
“eontracted’’ some months before the legal 
marriage licensed by the bond of November 28, 
1582. This ancient betrothal was generally a 
solemn ceremony performed before a priest or 
in the presence of witnesses, with the inter- 
changement of rings and kisses, and the imme- 
diate concurrence of all the parents; but, as 
Halliwell-Phillipps proves, ‘‘it was at times in- 
formally conducted separately by the betrothing 
parties, evidence of the fact, conveyed by them 
to independent persons, having been held, at 
least in Warwickshire, to confer a sufficient 
legal validity on the transaction.’’ 

Aside from other reasons for their desire to 
be married with once asking the bans, there 
was one not mentioned by the biographers and 
critics, and so far as I am aware, not noticed 
by any writer until very recently ; namely, that 
one of the periods in the year during which 
the publication of bans and marriage in church 
were prohibited by ecclesiastical law was about 
to begin—that is, ‘from Advent to the Octave 
of the Epiphany, or January 13th exclusive.’’ 

In 1582 Advent Sunday fell on December 1st, 
so there was only just time to get the bans 
called on St. Andrew’s day, the last day of 
November (bans could then be called on holi- 
days); and even then the wedding in church 


could not take place until January 13th. With | 
the regular thrice calling of the bans, it would | 


have been two weeks later. 

It has been generally assumed that Anne 
was about twenty-six years old when married 
to William, who was then between eighteen 
and nineteen; but there is no record of her 
birth or baptism, and no evidence whatever 
as to her age except the inscription on her 
tombstone, stating that she died ‘‘the 6th day 
of August, 1623, being of the age of 67 years.’’ 
But all the Shakespeare tombstones were in a 
dilapidated condition more than a century ago, 
and were replaced by new slabs then or after- 
ward. Portions of some of the inscriptions 
were entirely obliterated in 1790, and others 
had ‘‘nearly perished’’ in 1824. 


The Dim Inscriptions. 


HE verses on the stone of Mrs. Hall 
T (Susanna Shakespeare) had been removed 

to make room for a record of the death of 
one Richard Watts, which was erased in 1844, 
and the verses restored, having been preserved in 
Dugdale’s ‘‘Warwickshire, ’’ 1656. But Dugdale 
was not infallible, for the inscription as he gives 
it states that Susanna ‘‘deceased the 2. day of 
July, anno 1649,”’ the ‘‘2.’’ being obviously 
an error, for her burial, according to the parish 
register, occurred ‘‘July 16.”’ The ‘67’? on 
Anne’s stone may have been an error (for 61?) 
in copying the indistinct figures. 

It is curious, at any rate, if she was almost 
eight years older than her husband, that the 
fact should not be mentioned in any of the 
early traditions. All that is said about her in 
Rowe’s “Life of Shakespeare, ’’ 1709 (the earli- 
est worthy of the name), is that ‘‘in order to 
settle in the world, he [William] thought fit 
to marry while he was yet very young,’’ and 
that “his wife was the daughter of one Hath- 
away, said to have been a substantial yeoman 
in the neighborhood of Stratford.’’ 

Malone, in his more elaborate ‘‘Life,’’ says, 





WILLIAM SHAKESPEARE, FROM THE DROESHOUT 
ENGRAVING, IN THE FIRST FOLIO, 1623. 


two tenements, and later 
into three—was purchased 
in 1892 as a national memo- 
rial by the trustees of the 
birthplace for about five times its market value ; 
but all that is known of its history is of com- 
paratively modern date. 

Of the history of William and his wife after 
the marriage we know but little. Their first 
child, Susanna, was baptized on Sunday, May 
26, 1583 (O. S.), and twin children, Hamnet 
and Judith, February 2, 1585, about three 
months before their father was twenty-one. 


Getting a Living. 


OW he managed to support his family we 
have no means of knowing. There are tra- 
ditions that he taught school for a time, and 

that he was clerk in an attorney’s office. The 
clerkship has been supposed to be confirmed by 
the familiarity with legal technicalities shown in 
his works, and several books have been written 
to prove that he must have studied law some- 
what thoroughly ; but this theory has been com- 
pletely refuted by Judge Charles Allen of the 
Massachusetts Supreme Court in his ‘‘Notes on 
the Shakespeare-Bacon Controversy,’’ where 
he proves that contemporary dramatists show 


makes many mistakes of which a lawyer or law 
student could not be guilty. 

William could not have made his home with 
his father, who was in financial difficulties, and 
whose family had been increased by four more 
children, born in 1566, 1569, 1574 and 1580. A 
daughter born in 1571 had died in 1579. 

It is extremely probable that William and his 
family resided with Anne’s mother in the large 
farmhouse at Shottery. At the death of her 
husband in 1581, she had been left with a 
considerable estate, and her married daughter, 
with her young children, would doubtless have 
been an added comfort, rather than a burden, 
to her widowhood; and with her they very 
likely remained when William went to seek his 
fortune in London in 1585 or 1586. According 
to the tradition of his poaching in Sir Thomas 
Lucy’s grounds, and his prosecution by the 
knight for the offense,—sufficiently confirmed 
by the obvious allusions to Lucy as Master 
Shallow in the ‘‘Merry Wives’’ and other cir- 
cumstantial evidence,—his departure for the 
metropolis may have been hastened by that 
experience. Poaching was then regarded, except 
by the victims of it, as a venial offense. 

Of the first six or seven years of his life in 
London we have no definite information. The 
tradition that he first found employment in 
holding horses at the door of the theater is not 
improbable; but he soon got inside the theater, 
—in a menial capacity as “‘prompter’s attend- 
ant,’’ tradition says,—and later became an actor 
and began his literary career by revising old 
plays for a new lease of life on the stage. The 
earliest mention of him in London (1592) is a 
satirical one in a pamphlet by a disappointed 
and dying playwright, Robert Greene. 

Early in the very next year (1593) Shake- 
speare’s ‘‘Venus and Adonis’’ appeared, and 
in 1594 his ‘‘Lucrece,’’ both of which were 
extremely popular, rapidly passing through 
many editions. His earliest original plays—as 
distinguished from mere revisions—also began 
to appear, and he became famous as dramatist 
no less than poet. Honors came to him from 
men of rank—the Earl of Southampton, to 
whom his two poems had been dedicated—and 
from Elizabeth, before whom he acted at court 
| in December, 1594, and often afterward. 
| Fortune accompanied fame, and he soon be- 
|eame a rich man. In the spring of 1597 he 
made his first investment in real estate by the 
purchase of New Place, the best mansion in 
Stratford, with nearly an acre of land in the 
center of the town. Sir Hugh Clopton, for 
whom it was built, referred to it as his ‘ ‘great 
| house,”? a title by which it was popularly 
known for more than two centuries. Shake- 
speare improved it, and it was doubtless occu- 
pied by his family before he returned to share 
it with them—probably as early as 1611. 

Previous to that time, according to tradition, 
he visited Stratford every year. He must have 
been there at the death of his son Hamnet in 
August, 1596, and probably when his father 
|died in September, 1691, and his mother in 
| 1608; also at the marriage of his daughter, 








equal knowledge of law, while Shakespeare | 





Susanna, to Dr. John Hall in June, 1607, and 
on sundry occasions when his personal presence 
was necessary in connection with legal and 
other business transactions. The journey from 
London to Stratford, now made in between 
two and three hours, then required ordinarily 
as many days. | 

Whether or not Shakespeare was happy in | 
his domestic relations has been the subject of 
much discussion. There is no positive evidence 
whatever on the negative side, and no citcum- 
stantial evidence—whether based on the dis- 





parity in age, the history of the marriage, the | 
relations with the “dark lady’’ of the ‘‘Son- | 


nets’’ (if those perplexing poems are assumed | 
to be partially or wholly autobiographical), or 
on any grounds drawn from facts, traditions, 


or conjectures—which justifies the theory that 
the married life of William and Anne was not 
on the whole a happy one. 

Transient alienation, as in many of the hap- 
piest unions, there may have been, although | 
we have no proof of it. Admitting that such 
there was, the main question, to my thinking, | 
is absolutely settled by indisputable facts to 
which I have already referred — particularly | 
the fact that Shakespeare, notwithstanding all | 
the attractions of the metropolis, began, as 
soon as his success brought him wealth, to 
invest it in making a home for his family and 
himself in the little provincial town of his birth. 

This was no transient whim or fancy, but 
the aim that he kept steadily in view from the 
time he bought New Place in 1597—and doubt- 
less much earlier, while he was earning and 
saving the money for that investment—to the 
time, fourteen years later, when, after adding 
to his real estate, buying the tithes of Stratford 
and neighboring parishes, and otherwise identi- 
fying himself with local interests, he finally 
settled there for the remainder of his life. 

Can we imagine that he looked forward to 
sharing that home with a wife whom he did 
not love? His father and mother and his only 
son were dead, his elder daughter was married 
and settled in a home of her own. His wife 
and his daughter Judith—then twenty-six years 
old and liable to marry soon—were to be his 
only companions in New Place. He was only 
forty -seven, apparently in good health, and 
likely to live at least as long as his wife did— 
which, as we have seen, was until 1623. 

As it was, they were permitted to spend but 
five years together, but I believe they were 
years of unalloyed domestic happiness. Mrs. 
Shakespeare was a Puritan, as her daughter 
Susanna and Doctor Hall also were; but there 
is no reason to suppose that the fact seriously 
troubled Shakespeare. 








In Shakespeare’s Will. 


FTER the death of her husband in 1616, his 
A widow undoubtedly continued to make her 
home at New Place with the Halls, who 
are referred to in town records as living there 
in 1617. The house had been devised by will 
to Susanna, and the household furniture, ete., to 
her and her husband. After the death of 
Doctor Hall in 1635, his widow remained there 
till her own death in 1649. The estate continued 
in the family until the death of the poet’s last 
descendant, Lady Barnard, in 1670. 

The only reference that Shakespeare made in 
his will to his wife is the interlined bequest 
of his ‘‘second-best bed with the furniture’’ 
thereof; and this has been repeatedly and 
strenuously dwelt upon by those who believe 
that they were unhappy in their conjugal 
relations as indisputable proof of that theory. 
Indeed, it is the single fact in their family 
history which at first sight seems to support 
that mistaken contention; but in view of other 
well-established facts, it furnishes decisive evi- 
dence to the contrary. 

In the first place, Mistress Shakespeare was 
amply provided for by her rights of dower in 
the estate, to which, as proved by an examina- 
tion of hundreds of wills of that time, no refer- 
ence is made in many such documents. On 
the other hand, bequests of beds and personal 
articles of less value—kettles, chairs, gowns, 
hats, pewter cups, and the like—are often made 
as marks of affection. One John Shakespeare, 
of Budforth, near Warwick, leaves his father- 
in-law his ‘‘best boots’’ as a sufficient token of 


}and carelessness in 





respect. The younger Sir Thomas Lucy, in 
1600, gives his son Richard his ‘‘second-best 
horse and furnyture.’’ Bartholomew Hatha- | 
way, Anne’s brother, in 1621 gives his son 
Thomas his ‘ ‘second brass pott.’”” John Har- | 
ris, a notary of Lincoln, while leaving his wife 
a freehold estate, specifies in addition, “‘the | 
standing bedstead in the little chamber, with 
the second-best feather bed with a whole fur- | 
niture thereto belonging.’’ The first-best bed 
was the one reserved for visitors, and was often 
regarded as a family heirloom. 

Shakespeare’s ‘‘second-best bed’’ was doubt- | 
less the one in their own chamber, and the 
gift of it was a token of tender affection, instead 
of the gross insult that these blind critics have | 
taken it to be; an insult which we cannot | 
imagine William Shakespeare to have inflicted | 
on the wife of his youth—and that, too, upon 
his death-bed, when this interlineation was 
added to his will. 

He had apparently been in failing health in 
January, 1616, and the rough draft of the will 
is dated January 25th of that year, but two 
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months later, when he was attacked by the fever 
that carried him off, the ‘‘ January’’ was crossed 
out and ‘‘March’’ substituted. The ‘‘25th’’ 
was left — perhaps through carelessness, al- 
though it may have happened to be the right 
date. Later he grew worse, and his lawyer, 
Francis Collins, was hastily summoned from 
Warwick. 


A Hasty Testament. 


T was not thought advisable to wait for a 

regular transcript of the original draft, and 

the three sheets of ordinary paper, after a 
few alterations hurriedly made, were separately 
signed. The unusual number of five witnesses 
was called in to secure the validity of the 
informally prepared document. Some awkward 
repetitions and other inaccuracies had been 
crossed out, one small bequest had been trans- 
ferred to another person, while several for other 
friends had been interlined, together with the 
one to his wife. 

One alteration strikingly illustrates the haste 
writing the will. The 
paragraph concerning his daughter Judith— 
who was married on February 10th, after the 
draft was begun in January — began thus: 
‘Item, I gyve and bequeath unto my sonne in 
L’’; but “‘sonne in L’’ was crossed out, and 
‘“‘daughter Judyth’’ substituted; and ‘‘in dis- 
charge of her marriage porcion’’ was interlined 
further on. So far as I am aware, this has not 
been noted in any former comments on the will. 

In spite of its informalities and defects, in- 
cluding the absence of the testator’s seal, —the 
word ‘‘seale’’ being crossed out, and ‘‘hand’’ 
interlined in the closing sentence, ‘‘I have 
hereunto put my hand,’’ ete.,—the will was 
duly probated, and is still preserved in the 
registry in London. 

Such is briefly the history of the very last 
writing to which the dramatist affixed his sig- 
nature with the trembling hand of a dying 
man; and the very last addition made to it—a 
few lines before the end—has been interpreted 
as a deliberate and unfeeling attempt to disgrace 
the mother of his children! 

Of Anne Shakespeare we know nothing except 
the bare facts of her marriage and her death. 
Tradition says that she earnestly desired to be 
buried in the same grave with her husband, 
and her tombstone is beside his. The Latin 


| epitaph, evidently placed by her elder daughter 


upon it, and probably written by Doctor Hall, 
describes her as a gentle, pious, and affectionate 
mother. 

Of her daughter, Susanna Hall, we know 
nothing more than has already been mentioned, 
and the recorded facts concerning her sister 
Judith are likewise few and slight. She was 
married, February 10, 1616, to Thomas Quiney, 
she being thirty-one years old, while he was 
only twenty-seven. The wedding appears to 
have been hastened on account of Shakespeare’s 
failing health, as it took place without a license, 
for which irregularity the couple a few weeks 
later were fined and threatened with excommu- 
nication by the ecclesiastical court at Worcester. 

There is no reason to suspect any opposition 
to the match on the part of the Quiney family, 
and the draft of Shakespeare’s will made about 
a fortnight before the marriage proves that 
he then regarded young Quiney as a prospective 
son-in-law. The pair had three children: 
Shakespeare, baptized November 23, 1616, who 
died early in the following May; Richard, 
baptized February 9, 1618, who died in Feb- 
ruary, 1639; Thomas, baptized January 2:3, 
1620, who died in January, 1639. Neither 
Richard nor Thomas was married. 

Thomas Quiney was well educated, being 
acquainted with French, and evidently proud 
of his skill in penmanship. He spelled his 
name in every possible form with a Q,—from 
Quiny to Quyneye,—and once as ‘‘Conoy,’’ 
with elaborate flourishes. He was a vintner, 
patronized by the corporation and the leading 
townsmen. He was elected a burgess in 1617, 
and acted as chamberlain from 1621 to 1623. 


His Wife and Children. 


he is supposed to have died a few years 
later. His wife survived until 1662, having 
attained the ripe age of seventy-seven. 

William Black, in his novel, ‘‘Judith Shake- 
speare,’’ a noteworthy study of the life of the 
period, assumes that the lady could not write, 
and she made her mark in signing two docu- 
ments in 1611; but autographs of her sister, 
Mrs. Hall, are extant. John Shakespeare was 
an expert accountant, but whether he could 
write is a disputed question. Like his wife 
and many of his fellow officers in the town, he 
usually made his mark, but Sidney Lee, in his 
“Life of Shakespeare,’’ asserts (without citing 
it) that there is good evidence in the records of 
his ability to write. 

That few women in common life learned to 
write is certain. There were no free schools 
for girls, and writing was not generally taught 
in the grammar-schools. Ink, parchment, and 
the thick paper sometimes used instead, were 
too costly for ordinary use. Postal facilities 
were in their infancy and very expensive. ‘The 
greater part of legal and official writing was 
done by professional scriveners. 

Dr. John Hall, who has been treated very 


os 1652 he removed to London, where 
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and worry as if by some magnetic charm. 
‘‘We have three classes in the high school,’’ 


slightly, if not slightingly, by the biographers, 
was one of the most eminent physicians of his 
day. 

He was a master of arts, had travelled on 
the Continent, and had become proficient in 
the French language. After his death his 
medical case-book, written in Latin, was trans- 
lated and published in London (1657), and 
reprinted in 1670 and 1683. 

Elizabeth, the only child of the Halls, bap- 
tized on February 21, 1608, was married in 
1626 to Thomas Nash, a well-to-do resident of 
Stratford. He died in 1647, and two years 
later she married Sir John Barnard of Abing- 
ton Manor, near Northampton. She had no 
children by either husband, and was therefore 
the last lineal descendant of the poet. She died 
and was buried at Abington, in February, 1670; 
but no monument was erected to her memory 








until 1902, when a tablet was placed in Abing- 
ton Church by Mr. Stanley Cooper of Oxford. 

It is absolutely certain that William Shake- 
speare’s own family line thus came to an end in 
the third generation; and none of his brothers 
or sisters are known to have had any children, 
with the single exception of Joan (baptized 
April 15, 1569), who married William Hart, 
and survived her famous brother thirty years, 
dying in 1646. She had three sons, who lived 
to be remembered in the poet’s will, and a 
daughter who died in 1607, when. four years 
old. Descendants of Joan’s sons have been 
traced by careful genealogists down to the pres- 
ent time, but none of them have been persons 
of any special note. The birthplace remained 
in the possession of the Hart family until 1806 ; 
and in 1848 it was purchased under a public 
trust, as a national memorial of the poet. 
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HE ironing-board stood in the 
T middle of the kitchen floor, and 

a wood -fire crackled in the 
range. Grandmother was pressing 
Lewis’s winter suits in preparation 
for his leaving for college the next 
week. 

Suddenly a shadow filled the sunny 
doorway and fell across her ironing- 
board, as Miriam entered from one 
of those restless, solitary walks she 
had fallen into the habit of taking. 

Ten days had passed since the 
party, but Miriam and her grand- 
mother had drawn no nearer to- 
gether. But in spite of Miriam’s 
touch-me-not attitude, there are 
duties a grandmother must perform 
if she is not to be a coward; a girl 
of seventeen is too young to be left 
quite to her own devices. 

‘*‘Dear,’’ said grandmother, ‘‘won’t 
you wait a minute before you go up- 
stairs? You know school begins 
next Monday in our district and 
down at Mapleton, too. Your cousin 
John is a good teacher—perhaps you 
wouldn’t mind school here so much 
as you think. You could start in 
the same day the children do.’’ 

“I don’t believe it is worth while 
for any of us to start in, grand- 
mother. ’’ 

‘‘But why not, deary ?’’ 

‘‘Because —’? Miriam paused. 
Suppose her hope of their esca- 
ping from this sordid old farm 
should fail! Her pride had had 
falls enough ; it would not be safe to 
explain. ‘‘Oh, I wish you wouldn’t 
ask me why, grandmother! I would 
simply rather not go to school, and rather not 
have the children go.’’ 

‘Miriam, as long as the children are with 
me, I must do what I think right for them. 
They must obey their grandparents in going to 
school as well as in some other things.’’ 

‘I’m their sister, and I think a district school 
is no place for them!’’ With these bitter words 
Miriam was gone. 

Grandmother dropped the iron and sank down 
upon the stool. ‘‘Jud was right—the biggest 
mess I ever got into. Jud was right, but I’ll 
never let him know it.’? Then she jumped up 
to her_ironing again. 

She did not again refer to the subject of 
school; it was therefore with warm delight 
that she observed, when the others, Milton and 
Jamie and ‘‘Dumpling,’’? made ready for the 
early start on Monday, Miriam was standing 
ready, too, in hat and coat. Miriam had de- 
cided it would save discussion to go, however 
short her term of attendance. 

Dumpling and Jamie had bobbed about 
grandmother while she packed their lunch into 
a shining pail, thinking of another little rosy 
pair, brother and sister, that she had sent off 
to the same valley schoolhouse long years ago. 
As for Milton and Miriam, grandmother had 
not packed their lunch into the same receptacle. 

Milton looked at her, troubled. ‘‘I always 
hate to go off and leave you with the work,’’ he 
said. ‘‘Be sure you leave just as much as you 
ean for me.’’ 

‘‘T’ll hunt the eggs when I come home,’’ said 
Jamie. 

‘*And I can do the dinner dishes after school, ’’ 
offered Dumpling, ‘‘if you give me time enough. 
I’m your old Slow-and-sure.’’ 

Miriam was looking at the mist in the valley, 
pearly in the morning sun. 

“‘Grandmother,’’ whispered Jamie, ‘‘are you 
breathing all right this morning ?’’ 

Miriam heard the whisper and turned in sur- 
prise. ‘‘Why, don’t you always breathe all 
right, grandmother ?’’ she asked. 

“T’m the youngest of the lot of you,’’ grand- 
mother replied. ‘‘What’s an old woman good 
for but to send her young ones off to school? 
Good luck to you, every one.’’ 

Forth they fared in the blue autumn weather. 

As they went scrambling down the foot-path, 








HE SPOKE WITH AWKWARD ABRUPTNESS. 


Milton always stopped to put back the branches 
for Miriam, branches glistening with frost drops 
and splashed with crimson and gold. They 
emerged at last on the valley, with its willow- 
bordered stream and its shorn brown meadows, 
and proceeded toward the little group of houses 
still a mile beyond, possessing a namé, a post- 
office, the district school and a railroad-station. 

As they neared the tiny village Dumpling 
cried, ‘‘I suppose you’re for the mail, Miriam !’”’ 
and started off running to get it. 

She returned with an envelope for her sister. 
Dumpling regarded the missive with frank dis- 
favor, and Dumpling was a small sister who 
could be irritating. 

“T know Bert Christy’s handwriting,’’ she 
scoffed, ‘‘and I’m glad I don’t have to wade 
through it every week.’’ 

“Dumpling!’’ cried Miriam, sharply, her 
cheek a furious red. 

It was early both for the train and for the 
district schools, so that the three others walked 
up and down the station platform, while Mir- 
iam stood at one end, reading her letter. 
Dumpling, always confidential about family 
affairs, continued her comments to Milton: 

‘“‘Bert Christy’s no good, and Miriam will 
find that out some day, but he’s swell, and 
Miriam and Aunt Eleanor like swell people. I 
never did like the people at that lake where I 
went to see Miriam in the summers. There 
was only one family Miriam and I agreed 
about, and they were nice I can tell you—Mrs. 
Estes and the three girls. Mrs. Estes knew 
father in Denver, and used to tell me about 
him.’”’ So Dumpling rattled on. When the 
train whistled in the distance, she was saying, 
‘*T believe I like Dorrel Valley and Morning-top 
better than anywhere I’ve ever been, and you 
can see I’ve been to lots of places !’’ 

Dumpling and Jamie beamed up at Milton 
and Miriam as they mounted ‘the car for the 
fifteen-minute ride to Mapleton. 

“You may tell the conductor I have your 
ticket. I’ll sit back here by the door,’”’ said 
Milton. 

‘Very well,’’ answered Miriam, not turning 
as she went forward to a seat at the other end. 

On Morning-top, in the empty house, grand- 
mother sat at the sunny kitchen window and 
sewed, while Tabby, with furry side pressed to 








the warm pane, purred in her ear. Grand- 
mother darned socks, stitched a ripped coat 
lining, mended a frayed cuff, all exquisitely. 

At about ten o’clock Lewis came tramping 
in. He was glowing with exercise and the fine 
air of the mouniain field, where he had been 
helping his grandfather stack corn. 

‘‘Hungry ?’’ inquired grandmother. 
find a turnover on the pantry shelf.’’ 

In the half-minute before Lewis’s return from 
the pantry she braced herself hard, for she had 
something to say as a result of two weeks’ study 
of that unsuspecting young man. Munching 
his turnover, Lewis regarded grandmother’s 
preparations for his departure enigmatically. 
Between mouthfuls he managed to say: 

‘‘Tt’s awfully good of you, grandmother, to 
be taking so much trouble for me.’’ 

‘*That’s what a grandmother is for, sonny, 
and little enough when I’m so proud to have a 
boy going off to college.’’ : 

Grandmother’s face, turned to her mending, 
was very bright, but Lewis’s, regarding her, 
was not bright a bit. In spite of resolutions, 
he veered entirely from the subject in a panic. 
‘‘By the way, do you mind if I dig a little 
around by the south corner? Netta gave me 
some sweet-pea seeds. She said she’d heard of 
people who put them in in the fall. 
So we’re both going to try, as an 
experiment. Netta thinks lots of 
flowers, doesn’t she?’’ 

‘Yes, Netta’s a country girl 
through and through. But, Lewis, 
hadn’t you better stay in a little 
while these days and brush up your 
books? No matter how well you’re 
prepared for college, you can get 
rusty in vacation, and you’ll want 
to show up well at college from the 
very first day.’’ 

“Guess I couldn’t very well get 
rusty,’’ said Lewis, ruefully. 
‘*You’ve got to know something in 
the first place in order to forget it.’’ 

‘‘Lewis!’? Grandmother’s voice 
rang clear as a clarion. ‘‘You 
mustn’t talk that way. You’re going 
to succeed !”’ 

“T’l—I’ll make a stab at it,’’ 
Lewis managed to murmur, over- 
awed. ‘‘But it’s so awfully nice 
here, you know—so homey. And 
then—besides—college costs such a 
heap—I had an awful time with my 
cash at school—and at college it’ll 
be worse—dollars slide through my 
pocket, you know.’’ 

‘*Lewis Dorrel, are you or are you 
not your father’s son? Have youor 
have you not any backbone ?’’ 

‘*Father—father was the right 
stuff,’’ stammered Lewis, with eyes 
suddenly blurred, ‘ ‘and if you think 
college is the right thing for me— 
why, I’ll try, that’s all.’’ 

Meanwhile, down at Mapleton, the 
processes of education went on vigor- 
ously for Milton and Miriam. Milton 
had not known quite what course to pursue 
when they left the train, but at Mapleton sta- 
tion he had been speedily engulfed in a joyous 
circle and carried up the street, while Miriam 
followed in haughty disregard. 

At the entrance to the school, however, the 
two were hailed from the high seat of a market- 
wagon drawn up to the curb. Netta was just 
dismounting, while Uncle Jud, on his way to 
serve the lingering cottagers on the mountain, 
sat surrounded by boxes of tomatoes and corn 
and rosy apples. 

“Hello, there, young ones!’’ he shouted. 
‘*Morning to you, and good luck !’’ 

Then the three turned in with the others to 
the rambling frame building, shabby for lack of 
paint. Whenever his school board proposed a 
fine brick edifice which might be the envy of 
the county, John Dorrel fought the project, 
well knowing where the necessary economy 
would be applied. ‘‘Not yet,’’ he would say. 
‘Let me still have books rather than bricks; 
we need teachers more than patent heating.’’ 

The halls were full of boys and girls, chat- 
tering, giggling and shouting, clattering up- 
stairs and down—girls as countrified as Netta, 
with hair brushed as tight, while many of them 
wore white aprons tied about their waists. As 
for the boys, they were of all sizes, and the 
eut of their clothes and of their hair was 
as rustic as Milton’s, and their boots were as 
clumsy. 

As the three made their slow passage toward 
the High Room, Milton’s coming was attended 
with shouts of welcome and hilarious demon- 
stration. 

At last Netta and Miriam entered the great 
bare assembly-room, with its curtainless win- 
dows and long rows of battered desks. John 
Dorrel was sitting at his table on the plat- 
form, often looking up for a twinkling nod 
of recognition to some pupil. When he saw 
Miriam, he rose at once and came toward her 
with outstretched hand, and a smile that sud- 
denly revealed to Miriam a resemblance often 
remarked by Dorrel Valley. John Dorrel’s 
eyes were not like her father’s, but his mouth 
and his brow were, even to the silver just 
perceptible at the temples. 

“I am very glad to see you,’”’ he said, with 
a friendliness that eased Miriam’s loneliness 


*You’ll 


he explained. ‘‘Senior, junior and freshman. 
There are no examinations for new pupils. I 
always allow new pupils to choose the class 
where they think they belong. They remain 
in it for the first fortnight—occasionally they 
remain longer.’’ 

“T was to have graduated at Miss Black’s 
this year,’’ said Miriam. ‘‘I’ll be in thesenior 
class here.’’ 

‘That is exactly where I should have placed 
you myself,’’ replied John Dorrel. 

At the pounding of a great bell in the belfry 
overhead, the clamorous schoolhouse became 
in three minutes as orderly as a regiment at 
attention. 

Miriam listened to John Dorrel’s rich, com- 
pelling voice, that always seemed to quicken 
old words with life, as he read a brief chapter 
and said a short prayer. Then the roomful 
burst forth into the most ear-splitting hymn 
Miriam had ever heard, making such a cheer- 
ful noise of “Onward Christian Soldiers’’ as 
young lungs and young spirits must make on 
the first day of school. 

Formal exercises completed, John Dorrel 
came down from the platform and stood before 
them, to talk in his way, that seemed so casual 
and was so impressive, of the work of the year 
and the will his youngsters must put to the 
doing of it. The twinkle was never absent 
from his eye nor the savor of fun from his 
words. He had the faculty of putting the 
laziest into a good humor with work. Even 
Miriam’s lips had relaxed, when suddenly her 
whole frame stiffened with intentness at the 
new announcement which John Dorrel had 
made so quietly: 

‘*Mapleton Academy possesses a friend—or 
an enemy—who has given us a present. You 
all know my sentiments about competition; I 
am against it. Our fairy godmother, however, 
does believe in the value of competition, and 
we both believe in the value of a college educa- 
tion. I have therefore consented to announce 
that a lady, who prefers to be to you unknown, 
offers to the girl in the senior class who main- 
tains the highest average in her studies through- 
out the year a scholarship of two thousand 
dollars—five hundred dollars for each year of 
the four years’ college course. 

‘*As for the boys, our benefactress evidently 
thinks they are not worth a college education, 
or perhaps agrees with me that the boy who 
is worth a college education will get it, scholar- 
ship or no scholarship.’’ 

With one brief glance John Dorrel’s eye 
swept the faces of all the girls in his senior 
class, twelve of them, from Netta’s imperturb- 
able profile to Miriam’s burning eyes and 
breathless lips. Perhaps, she was thinking, 
it was for just this chance that fate had 
brought her to Morning-top. The competition 
against these country girls, what could that 
be for one who had had three years at Miss 
Black’s? 

John Dorrel himself took all the high-school 
classes on this first day, the recitations being 
curtailed to a brief review of the last year’s 
study. Miriam felt some misgiving that the 
first class should be algebra, for neither she 
herself nor Miss Black’s curriculum had been 
very sturdy on mathematics. Presently she 
found herself one of a number at the blackboard. 
The others were scribbling away cheerfully, 
but Miriam stood utterly posed before a problem 
composed of men and apples and her forgotten 
equations. She stood there until all the others 
had returned to their seats, and she felt their 
eyes on the back of her head and on her help- 
less fingers. 

‘*Volunteers to solve Miriam Dorrel’s prob- 
lem,’’ said the teacher’s voice. 

A small barefoot boy stepped forward. First 
wiping his mouth with the back of his hand, 
he proceeded to flash some lightning-like hiero- 
glyphics on the board. ‘‘Kindly explain your 
processes so that Miriam Dorrel will understand 
them.’’ This task was more difficult than the 
hieroglyphies, but “‘Skinny’’ Rorke performed 
it with equal success. 

Geometry repeated the experiences in the 
algebra class. This time it was Netta who 
disentangled Miriam’s network of angles. 

American history was a subject that Miriam 
faintly remembered having studied somewhere 
when she was a little girl, but she did not 
know which army won the Battle of Bull Run, 
and she never forgot the expression of her 
classmates when she admitted the fact. 

Recess came as a brief respite. Four classes 
over, and that most miserably! Would the 
class in English literature never come? That 
was a subject Miriam knew. 

She refused to attend the senior class-meet- 
ing, scheduled for recess, and sat alone in 
angry isolation in the deserted assembly-room. 
John Dorrel, very busy at his desk, never 
appeared to glance from the papers he was 
handling. 

The class-meeting was over so promptly as 
to suggest that its business had been a foregone 
conclusion. The seniors came flying back to 
the assembly-room ; the other classes, all curi- 
osity, came pouring up from below stairs. 
The big room was full of shouting, of accla- 
mation and congratulation, for Milton Sprade 
had been elected president of the senior class! 





After recess came a recitation in an unknown 
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off her white apron when they reached the| Turning at last, her eyes all misty with | was said. The man answered with a brazen 


subject called “‘civil government.’’ John Dor- 
rel asked Miriam to describe the city govern- 
ment of Chicago. She replied with honesty 
that she knew nothing whatever about it. 

Milton had not been prominent in the other 
classes, except that an observant person might 
have noticed that John Dorrel’s way of passing 
him by was the highest proof of his certainty 
of Milton’s scholarship. But the least observ- 
ant could not have helped noticing John Dor- 
rel’s attitude now, as he and Milton flashed 
the fencing foils of keenest argument. 

The English class came at the very end of 
the day, and Miriam’s hope of proving that she 
knew something flickered up again. 

‘‘T wish written answers to the following 
questions,’? announced John Dorrel. ‘‘Simple 
questions of fact and knowledge only, for 
I should like to emphasize from this first day 
on, that no good reading is mere reading, and 
in the study of literature I wish you to know 
and to think, and not merely to feel. 

‘‘Where are the following to be found: The 
Father of the Marshalsea, the Interpreter’s 
House, Pisanio, Mr. Pumblechook ? 

“Who said, “The crown will find an heir; 
great Alexander left his to the worthiest, so 
his successor was like to prove the best’? ‘For 
*tis the mind that makes the body rich’? ‘I 
have but one lamp by which my feet are 
guided, and that is the lamp of experience’ ?”’ 

John Dorrel’s class, who knew their Shake- 
speare, their Dickens, their ‘‘Pilgrim’s Prog- 
ress,’’ their American orators as they knew 
their own battered schoolhouse, looked at him 
in surprise at the easiness of the ‘‘quiz,’’ but 
Miriam’s paper lay before her absolutely blank. 

Next the teacher read aloud a brief para- 
graph, a knotty bit of Burke to try young 
teeth on. “Please reduce the argument to a 
single syllogism,’’ was the astonishing request 
made of Miriam. 

Blank and bewildered, she stammered, “But 
I don’t know what a syllogism is!’’ 

The others did, and some of them could 
answer the question. 

But now John Dorrel, observing from a face 
burning and bewildered that the pupil to whom 
he had devoted the keenest effort of his day 
had almost reached the attitude of mind toward 
which he had been aiming, relented for one 
brief moment, saying, “To change the subject 
slightly, let each of you now quote me one 
passage of poetry that you like. Will you 
begin, Miriam ?’’ 

Miriam gave the description of a ruined 
chapel on a spit of sand washed by a wintry 
sea and flooded by a winter moon. As always, 
she forgot everything beneath the spell of 
words, but was recalled by John Dorrel’s in- 
quiry, ‘‘And why do you like that?’’ 

‘**Because—just because it’s beautiful.’’ 

“And do you really think that’s an adequate 
answer to my question ?’’ 

‘Tsn’t it??? asked Miriam, regarding her 
cousin’s quizzical eyes and lips now in terror, 
for she thought he was making fun of her. 

‘*Why is it beautiful ?’’ 

‘Oh, I don’t know why,’’ burst out Miriam, 
“and I don’t want to know why when I love 
it! It’s beautiful just because it’s beautiful !’’ 

And now John Dorrel’s smile was no longer 
concealed, and the cup of Miriam’s discomfiture 
was quite full. 

The remaining moments of her first day in 
Mapleton were a blur, through which one in- 
cident pricked itself into prominence. She 
overheard peppery Sally Arthur talking to 
Netta in the cloak-room. 

“She’s a nasty, stuck-up thing !’’ cried Sally. 
‘She hasn’t spoken to one of us all day; but 
the worst was her not congratulating Milton; 
the only person in the room who didn’t!’’ 

“*You’d better not let Milton hear you talk 
like that,’’ Netta answered, quietly. 

‘ ‘Why not?”’ 

“Tt would make him mad, that’s all; and I 
guess you’d better not talk to me like that, 
either, for she’s our cousin.’’ 

At the Mapleton station Milton performed 
one of the bravest acts of his life. He came 
over to Miriam, standing apart, with her back 
to the other home-goers. He spoke with awk- 
ward abruptness : 

“You didn’t know it, of course, but what 
you said about that poetry’s being beautiful 
just because it is—that’s the answer Mr. Dorrel 
always likes best.’’ 

Without turning, Miriam walked away from 
him down the platform; therefore before all 
those others Milton knew himself scorned! 
As he turned away, a light such as none of his 
schoolfellows had ever seen burned in his eyes 
—an ugly light. 

To herself Miriam whispered fiercely, ‘‘How 
did he dare to see me when I was crying ?’”’ 

It was a sunny Saturday morning when 
Lewis went away. Miriam, a fiery little sister, 
strangely softened that last morning, bade him 
good-by with a touch that recalled his mother. 
“College is going to be glorious, Lew,’’ she 
whispered, “glorious !’’ 

At the gate Lewis, flanked by his escort, 
Dumpling and Jamie, turned for a last look. 

“You must beat ’em all, sonny, beat ’em 
all,’’ cried grandmother, “for they know what 
to expect of a Dorrel at the college !’’ 

Miriam and Milton slipped away, but grand- 
mother watched the three out of-sight, taking 





half-mile turn and waving it frantically. 

The boy, trudging away, saw none of grand- 
mother’s visions or Miriam’s; he saw only 
an old farmhouse that clung to a stony moun- 
tainside, and in the doorway a little sprite 
of a grandmother with face aflame with hope. 


THE ‘TEMPTING -BIG- RIFLE 


dreams, grandmother looked up into a face | 
gray and old and troubled. 
‘*T doubt the old farm was the best place for | 

the boy, Mary.’’ 
‘*Nonsense! We must educate him!’’ 
TO BE CONTINUED. 












XCEPT for the time we were away at 
school, my cousin, Rufe Welles, and I grew 
up on the extreme frontier of the upper 
Missouri country. We were great chums, of 


about the same age. Two years before we 
reached majority, we found ourselves working at 
the hay and wood ranch of an uncle, Capt. Ira 
Welles. Our employer had contracts to furnish 
hay at two cavalry posts, and wood for steamers 
engaged in the river traffic. 

The captain had made friends with the Sioux, 
spoke their tongue, had been adopted into the 
Yankton tribe, and was generally considered a 
friend and brother. For years he and his men 
had been immune from attack, and his horse-herd 
had suffered little from theft. We therefore felt 
ourselves practically safe at the ranch. In late 
September we had finished with the hay-baling. 
Most of the haymakers had returned down the 
river; the captain, two men and I were out on 
the prairies rounding up scattered brood-mares 
and their foals, and Rufe was left alone. 

It was about noon that he discovered the smoke 
of a steamer across a wide loop of 
the Missouri and far up the river. 
There were some bales of raw skins 
marked for shipment, and Rufe 
trundled these down to the ranch- 
landing, and went into the house to 
write a letter home. 

The day was warm, and to get the 
benefit of a slight breeze, he threw 
open every door and window of the 
three ranch rooms, and arranged his 
writing materials on the cook-room 
table. 

Suddenly he was interrupted by . 
the “How! how!” of an Indian. 
He looked up and was annoyed to 
find the soft-footed red man already 
inside the door. It was a blanket 
Indian,—not tributary to an agency, 
—greasy of leggings, paint-bedaubed, 
and grinning in expectation of a gift 
of coffee, sugar or other delicacy. 

Rufe answered his greeting shortly 
and asked what he wanted. For 
answer the Indian’s eyes suddenly 
became riveted upon the wall behind 
the boy. Andas suddenly he strode 
forward, and before Rufe could re- 
monstrate or interfere, he had taken 
down a double-barreled rifle from its 
rack of deer horns. 

This performance was startling, 
but immediately it became apparent 
that curiosity and admiration, not 
hostility, had prompted the act. 

“How — how — how!” exclaimed’ 
the visitor, with deep emphasis, as 
he turned the gun over in his hands, 
his eyes glued upon a stock fitted 
with inset patch- and cap-boxes and 
inlaid with ornaments all of sterling 
silver. “Much—big—gun,” he de- 
clared, “heap—plenty—good gun!” 

In truth, the rifle was a fine weapon. It was 
my father’s, and I had been allowed to bring it 
up the Missouri. It was a heavy-weight gun of 
big caliber, a muzzle-loader of English make. 

Probably no Indian of the upper Missouri had 
ever seen such a weapon, and its size and orna- 
ments roused in the visitor a state of emotion 
hardly to be described. His whole body seemed 
to radiate astonishment and delight. 

Rufe watched him with amusement, as he 
turned the gun over for the hundredth time. 
The desire of possession seized upon him. 

“You swap him?” he inquired, eagerly. 
*TInjun got heap good pony.” ‘Then seeing a 
lack of interest in the white man’s face, “Got 
two pony—heap, plenty, good pony,” he declared, 
“him, you swap ?”” 

He seemed much depressed when Rufe posi- 
tively refused. He presently hung up the rifle, 
and much to Rufe’s surprise, stalked soberly 
out, asking neither for sugar nor tobacco. 

Rufe returned to his writing, and in the course 
of another half-hour had finished his letter. He 
was about to go out to look for the steamer, 
when his eye happened to fall upon the rack 
where my gun had hung. The rifle was gone! 

The Indian had stolen in through an open 
back door, and noiselessly made off with the gun. 
Rufe ran out, to find the rascal’s two ponies tied 
to the rails of a near-by corral, one of them bear- 
ing a small, flat saddle of Indian make. 

The Indian himself was to be seen a quarter 
of a mile away, going up the river at a rapid trot. 
Beyond him, at the distance of a mile or more, 
and on a rise of ground against which the shift- 
ing current had worn, were some dozen teepees, 
newly set up, and others in process of erection. 


DRAWN 


Numerous ponies and the figures of many In- 
dians moving about told of a big village. 

In a flash his late visitor’s scheme was appar- | 
ent to Rufe. He was hurrying to his tribesmen 
with the gun, where he would declare that he | 
had traded his ponies for it. There had been no | 
witness, and should the white man follow to | 
claim the gun, he must pit his word against the | 
| Indian’s, and the Indian, backed by overwhelm- | 
| ing odds, would maintain that he had traded in 
| a fair bargain, and so refuse to give up the rifle. 

There was no ranch horse within reach, and 
Rufe, knowing that he must on no account touch 
the Indian’s pony, raced away in chase of the 
thief. 

Although the rascal gave no other sign of ac- 
knowledging pursuit, he very soon quickened 
his pace. Handicapped as he was, with the 
fourteen- pound rifle, his long, swinging trot 
carried him to his village a hundred yards in 
advance of the panting and exasperated Rufe. 

A crowd of Indians, big and little, had gath- 
ered, excitedly watching the race, and Rufe, | 
walking now toward them, heard their exclama- | 
tions of astonishment as their tribesman exhibited | 
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KNOCKED THE INDIAN CLEAR OFF HIS FEET. 


his ill-gotten prize. And hearing more distinctly | 
their foreign dialect as he neared them, Rufe | 
suddenly realized that these Indians were not 
Sioux, but some wandering village of the plains, 
of unknown tribe. 

He felt a distinct thrill of alarm and a sudden 
falling off of any hope of recovering his friend’s 
rifle. However, he had walked, or rather run, 
into the lion’s den, and putting on a bold front, 
he demanded to see the head man. 

He had difficulty in making himself under- 
stood, but he was finally conducted to the teepee 
of a large, fat individual, who seemed possessed 
of too much dignity to mingle with the crowd. 

To Rufe’s immense relief this man spoke the 
“trade” English fairly well, and immediately 
invited him to a seat ona robe. Rufe accepted, 
and without awaiting further preliminaries, 
briefly stated his case. The Indian he had 
chased had stolen a gun and run off, leaving two 
ponies tied to a corral; and he demanded the 
return of the weapon at once. Without stopping 
to quarrel with the men, he said, he had come 
directly to his chief as one having authority to 
command the return of the property. 

The big man listened attentively, blowing thin 
wreaths of smoke from his nostrils as he pulled 
on a long-stemmed pipe. In the end he spoke 
some words in his own tongue to a bystander, 
who hastened away among the teepees. 

Presently this messenger returned with the | 
thief, a crowd following. The culprit had put 
the rifle in his teepee or placed it in charge 
of a friend, for the weapon was nowhere in 
evidence. 

The chief apparently questioned him shrewdly, 
although Rufe could understand nothing of what 











face and great volubility, his manner and gestures 
expressing evident contempt for a white man 
who was trying to back out of a trade. 

At the close of this taking of evidence there 
was silence, while the chief smoked and medi- 
tated for some minutes. Finally he spoke. 

“Cheyenne he lie sometimes,”’ he said. “White 
man he lie a heap. Me tink more better you 
fight.”” He got to his feet, motioning Rufe to rise. 
“Come,” he said. “You put Injun in river, you 
take gun; Injun put you in river, he keep.” 

He repeated this judgment in Cheyenne, and 
his braves whooped their approval. Apparently 
the disputants could have no choice in the matter. 
Rufe found himself hustled forward to a steep 
bank, high above the river, down which a small 
landslide had made its way. A half-circle was 
quickly formed, several braves acting as police to 
keep the crowd off a space of five or six square 
rods allotted to the contestants. 

Rufe tried to thrust his way out of the mob, 
but was firmly pushed back and made to take 
his stand in a space marked out for him. His 
opponent, weaponless, stripped to the waist, 
oily of skin and eager for the fray, stood facing 
him at the distance of six paces. 

Seeing it was neck or nothing with him, Rufe 
took off his flannel shirt and tightened his belt. 
Taking account of the muscular and now fierce- 
visaged warrior, he saw that the man was taller 
and heavier than himself. Very possibly the 
Cheyenne was an expert wrestler, which Rufe 
was not. He had learned boxing at school, and 
he determined to trust to that exercise. He put 
himself in position and signaled that he was 
ready. A gun cracked, and the Cheyenne, con- 
fident of superior strength, bolted at him, hands 
outstretched, having in mind no other tactics 
than those of a clinch and an instant trial of 
strength. Rufe, who was really 
quick and clever, side-stepped the 
impending grapple, and with a swift 
blow dealt in the neck, knocked the 
Indian clear off his feet. 

Much to Rufe’s surprise, his suc- 
cess was greeted with yells of 
delight; men and women doubled 
themselves in laughter as the Chey- 
enne lay for a moment in a dazed 
condition, his head wabbling to and 
fro. But he “‘came to” quickly, and 
lifted a gaze so full of venom that 
Rufe was glad no weapons were 
within his reach. That look settled 
the Indian’s fate. He lay within 
two or three yards of the edge of the 
bank, and Rufe might have toppled 
him over at once, but had hesitated 
to take such advantage. 

Now as the Cheyenne gathered 
himself to leap to his feet, Rufe shot 
at him like a football-player about 
to make a tackle. He caught the 
savage with a low shoulder-hit just 
as the latter was straightening on 
his legs. In vain the Indian clutched 
wildly at his antagonist’s bare body ; 
he was bowled over the brink of the 
bank. 

Rufe himself fell upon his breast, 
his face and shoulders thrust out over 
the hard clay edge of the bank. He 
saw, to his horror, the Indian’s body 
go hurtling like a dust-raising mis- 
sile, down the almost perpendicular 
surface of the recent landslip, fifty 
feet or more in height—saw it strike 
with a splash and sink in the muddy 
current. 

He had had no idea of the peril of 
that plunge, and he saw that the 
chief’s judgment had meant nothing 
less than probable death to himself or the 
Cheyenne. He leaped to his feet and ran at 
the mob, which quickly and silently made way 
for him, as for a mighty man of valor. He ran 
at the top of his speed down the bank to a point 
where he could leap into the current without 
danger. 

Pausing to look for the defeated Cheyenne, he 
saw him come to the surface, feebly struggling, 
some twenty yards above. Then he jumped into 
the river, and holding his head high swam with 
all his might up-stream. 

The Indian, strangling and unconscious, sank 
a few yards in front of him, going under for the 
second and perhaps the third time. Rufe ceased 
his stroke, and treading water, drifted with the 
current, his eyes alert on all sides. It was half 
a minute before the Indian’s lifeless body came 
to the surface near at hand. Rufe towed its 
dead weight swiftly down the stream to a lower 
bank, where Indians, men and women, were at 
hand to assist in hoisting it to land. 

“Him dead,” said the big chief, turning away 
with callous indifference; but several women 
seized upon the body. Two of them held it ina 
drooping position, face downward, while others 
worked the arms and pounded the back. 

In the course of twenty minutes, the man was 
brought back to the practical certainty of restora- 
tion. When it was known that the Cheyenne 
was all right, save for some severe bruises, the 
chief again appeared on the scene. 

He bore the big rifle, which he placed in Rufe’s 
hands with a wide grin of approval. 

“Tnjun no good,” he said, with a shrug of con- 
tempt for the defeated one. “You heap good 
man—make big warrior—you keep gun.” 
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DR. ROBERT KOCH. 


CURRENT TOPICS. | 

N eminent medical authority utters this | 
‘thealthogram’’ for housewives to keep in | 
mind during the summer: ‘‘Filth for flies and | 
flies for fever.’’ 








PEAKING of by-products, the rubbish of 
New York City nets the city some two hun- | 
dred and thirty-four thousand dollars a year | 
over the cost of collection. Municipalities have | 
learned some lessons from the packing-houses. | 


ADIES, pin your Chantecler hats on firmly. | 
The other day a hen-hawk somewhere in | 
New Jersey tore one of the new confections | 
from a lady’s head, and when he discovered | 
how he had been deceived, dropped it in the 
river. *- 
MPURE ice, shipped from one state to an- 
other, is liable to seizure under the pure food 
law. An ice company which sold impure ice 
in Washington pleaded guilty the other day, and 
was fined a hundred and fifty dollars; for ice, 
in the meaning of the law, is an article of food. 


penance bull’s-eyes in sixteen minutes, 
with twelve-inch guns,—the new achieve- 
ment of the battle-ship South Carolina,— 
gives point to the answer which the sailor made 
to the admiral who tried to quiz him. ‘‘Can 
you hit that man in the eye?’’ the admiral 
asked, pointing to a figure a thousand or more 
yards away. ‘‘Yes, sir. Which eye, sir?’’ 
EBRASKA, which was admitted to the 

Union only forty-three years ago, is not 
commonly thought of as a state where centen- 
nial celebrations are yet in order. Nevertheless, 
the one hundredth anniversary of Bellevue, 
the first white settlement in the state, will be 
observed this year. It was founded as a trading 
post, and was a place of importance before the 
Territory of Nebraska was organized. 

UEEN MARY is said to be the third Eng- 
Q lish princess since the Norman Conquest to 
have become Queen Consort of England. The 
preceding kings have almost without exception 
married princesses of foreign blood. Alexandra 
herself is a Dane, but has lived in England so 
long that she regards herself as an English- 
woman, and has announced that she intends to 
make England her home for the rest of her life. 
red knowledge of tuberculosis and cancer is 

having its effect on insurance methods. 
Both those diseases were formerly regarded as 
hereditary, and children of parents who died 
from either of them were regarded as poor risks. 
Sometimes they were refused altogether. The 
diseases mentioned are now recognized as not 
hereditary, and no discrimination is made by 
actuaries against children of tuberculous or 
cancerous parents. 


ITH the death of Dr. Robert Koch, the 
great German bacteriologist, the world 
has lost the second noted pioneer in the investi- 
gation of the relation between microscopic organ- 
isms and disease. The other was Pasteur. 
Doctor Koch is best known in America as the 
discoverer of the tuberculosis bacillus and the 
demonstrator of the curability of the once 
dreaded disease; and that was only one of his 
many achievements in the realm of medicine. 
T has long been known that birds eat insects, 
but it has remained for a Rhode Island farmer 
deliberately to cultivate and encourage birds on 
his farm for that particular purpose. Eave 
swallows, robins, orioles and many other 
‘*feathered friends’’ were got to live within a 
few hundred yards of the house. As a result, 
there was not only plenty of sweet music, but 
in a year when the aphids, or lice, ravaged 
the apple-crop, that farmer had a big yield of 
valuable fruit. a 
JLLEGE boys seldom regard their pro- 
fessors as very practical men, but now and 
then the professor fools them. Two thieves 
who had been stealing from the lockers in the 
gymnasium of a New England college were 
recently caught by the clever contrivance of one 
of the professors. A fine wire ran from his 
oftice to the pocket of a pair of trousers in one 
of the gymnasium lockers. On the end in the 





pocket were two metal tips, and between them 


a purse. When the purse was removed, the 
metal tips came together, and completing the 
cireuit, lighted a lamp in the professor’s office. 


ALLIANOES can take as many forms as 
dimly seen shapes in the night. Negotia- 
tions are under way between the United States 
and Argentina for the admission to American 
war-ships of twenty Argentine naval officers. 
They are to be trained in the management of 
ships of war, so that they may be qualified to 
take charge of the big ships now building for 


| their country in American shipyards. 


* 


USE OF KNOWLEDGE. 


Who learns and learns, but acts not what he knows, 
Is one who plows and plows, but never sows. 
Selected. 


* © 


A COMET’S TAIL. 
[ss cor a total eclipse of the sun beauti- | 





ful coronal streamers may be seen, ex- 

tending outwardly in all directions. They 
are doubtless composed of extremely fine parti- 
cles of matter, which have been expelled from 
the sun by the pressure of light. There is reason 
to believe that a comet’s tail consists of similar 
particles driven away from the head of the 
comet by the expulsive power of the light and 
heat of the sun. 

The general behavior of a comet may be 
understood if we consider its nucleus to be made 
up of a mass or masses of matter, which are 
intensely cold and therefore solid while travers- 
ing the depths of space far away from the sun. 
As the comet approaches the sun in its elliptical 
orbit it is accelerated in speed, and at the same 
time heated or warmed by the sun’s rays. 

If it contains volatile matter, this will in part 
escape into the empty space round it. It is 
this matter escaping from the body or head of 
the comet which forms the tail, extending in a 
general direction away from the sun. 

The telescope shows that the matter which 
forms the tail first moves from the head or 
nucleus toward the sun, and is gradually turned 
back, streaming away in the tail, never to 
return. Naturally the vaporized or expelled 
matter will rise from that part of the head or 
nucleus which faces the sun and becomes heated 
thereby. It leaves this surface and enters the 
surrounding vacuous space, and perhaps soon 
condenses into small particles which, like those 
of the sun’s coronal streamers, are pushed away 
from the direction of the sun by the pressure 
of the sun’s light and heat radiation. 

In this way the tail persists only so long as 
the effect of the heat of the sun’s rays is suffi- 
cient to boil out or vaporize material existing 
in the nucleus. 

Inasmuch as the passage near to the sun is 
only a small fraction of the time taken for the 
comet to traverse its entire orbit, we may 
imagine that in the depths of space the comet 
gathers up any stray matter during its long 
journey, which it gives out when again heated 
by the sun. But this is pure hypothesis. 

Absurd notions of dangers to the earth arising 
from the sweep of the tail have of late been 
rife, and have unfortunately been encouraged 
to a degree by those who ought to know better. 
There was absolutely no foundation for any 
apprehension. 

A comet’s tail is the nearest approach to 
nothingness that can well be conceived. Imagine 
a large room closed with shutters so as to be 
perfectly dark, and assume the air in it to be 
cleared of suspended particles or motes as com- 
pletely as possible. Now suppose a hole to be 
opened in a shutter to let in a small beam of 
sunlight. 

Were the air entirely clear of suspended solid 
or liquid particles, we should not be able to see 
the beam from the side. In reality, we should 
easily discern a streak of light, a sort of comet’s 
tail effect, and be able to trace the beam across 
the room. The smallest quantity of tobacco 
smoke diffused in the room will cause the beam 
to become much brighter. The thickness of the 
layer- which diffuses the sunlight is small—only 
the diameter of the hole in the shutter. 

In the case of the tail of a comet, that thick- 
ness which carries the particles illuminated 
by the sun may be many thousands or even 
hundreds of thousands of miles. Think, then, 
how extremely tenuous, how near a vacuum, 
the space occupied by the tail must be, for at 
the best the luminous effect is only feeble. 
Therefore the amount of matter required to be 
expelled from the nucleus to develop a large 
and long tail is quite insignificant. It would 
be absolutely harmless even if the earth passed 
through the densest part of it. 


* © 


PROCESSIONS AND PARADES. 

T is impossible for a thoughtful person to 
| watch the passing of a parade —that on 

Memorial day, for example—without being 
deeply moved. The men in line may be his 
neighbors, and on other days may be ordinary 
citizens. But on this occasion they stand for 
patriotism and for willingness to make the 
supreme sacrifice for a cause in which they 
believe. These men rose to the heroic once, 
and are of the kind that make the history of 
nations glorious. 

Such thoughts invariably press themselves 





forward while the old soldiers march by. As 
a spectacle they may be unimpressive; but as 
a@ symbol and as an epitome of history they are 
sublime. 

All processions and parades are moving sights. 
Some appeal to the sense of the beautiful and 
the picturesque; others call up deeper feelings. 
The funeral procession of King Edward brought 
tears to the eyes of the loyal Englishmen as it 
passed slowly along the London streets; and 
many women fainted from excess of emotion. 

If the parades which are planned this year 
for the celebration of Independence day, in 
place of desultory and disastrous fireworks, are 
arranged with a proper regard for the occasion, 
they will recall the birth of the nation to the 
minds of the spectators and will summarize 
the events of more than a century’s crowded 
years. Under the lead of the mayor, New 
York is arranging such a safe and sane Fourth 
of July celebration, and other cities are resort- 
ing to a similar revival of the ancient and 
wholesome custom of keeping alive the ideals 
of our ancestors. 

* © 


YOUNG MEASUREMENTS. 


A day to childhood seems a year, 
And years like passing ages. 
Thomas Campbell. 


A PRACTICAL OPTIMIST. 

T has been the fashion to rail at the foolish 

optimists who find this ‘‘the best of all possi- 

ble worlds.’’ Contentment with social and 
industrial conditions as they are has been de- 
clared proof positive of ignorance or of laziness, 
or of both. The superior pessimist has prided 
himself on his own consciousness of misery. 

‘*Think what a world this would be without 
coffee !’’ said one of these clear-sighted critics, 
just as a steaming pot of fragrant coffee was 
set before him. 

‘*Yes,’’ answered his companion, ‘‘but think 
what a world it is with coffee!’’ 

Now there comes a defender of the much- 
abused optimist. The champion is no pleasure- 
seeking worldling, and no luxury-encompassed 
society woman, but no less experienced a person 
than the Bishop of London. As is well known, 
he lived and worked for a dozen years in the 
East End of London—East London, declared 
by Sir Walter Besant to be ‘‘unparalleled in 
the magnitude of its meanness and its mon- 
otony.”’ 

With these years of bitter knowledge behind 
him, Bishop Ingram said the other day that for 
every unhappy person produced at a given 
moment he will produce nine happy ones. There 
is a practical confession of faith in the goodness 
which rules the world; for the bad man and 
the bad woman are never happy—in any sense 
which would satisfy Bishop Ingram’s definition 
of happiness. 

Certainly the good cheer of the good is a 
positive asset for the optimist. It is not of the 
solitary or the philosopher alone, but of the 
social worker and the helper of the troubled 
and the poor for whom we may to-day borrow 
Wordsworth’s enlivening description : 


A man he seems of cheerful yesterdays, 
And confident to-morrows. 


* 


KING GEORGE’S ‘“ DECLARATION.” 

UBLIC opinion in England, already agi- 

tated by such momentous subjects as the 

new land taxation embodied in the Lloyd- 
George budget, the reform or abolition of the 
House of Lords, and the granting of home rule 
to Ireland, is still further troubled by discussion 
concerning the declaration against the Roman 
Catholic faith which the law requires the King 
to make upon his accession. 

The first sovereign to make the declara- 
tion was Queen Anne. The law imposing 
it was passed more than two hundred years 
ago, at a time of deep political and religious 
antagonism, when the majority of Englishmen, 
being Protestant, were resolved to prevent any 
possible connection between the reigning sover- 
eign and the Church of Rome. By its terms 
the King must not only deny some fundamental 
doctrines of the Roman Church, but declare 
them to be ‘‘superstitious and idolatrous.’’ 

That phrase makes the trouble. The British 
Roman Catholics declare that they have no 
wish to disturb the Protestantism of the royal 
family. But they object to having their sover- 
eign obliged to stigmatize the faith of millions 
of his loyal subjects as superstitious and idola- 
trous. They regard that as an unnecessary 
insult, and it is not hard to understand their 
position. 

Since the declaration, without these words, 
as well as the Act of Succession, assures the 
Protestantism of the King, it might be thought 
that there would be little objection to the 
change. But religious differences cut deep, and 
leave legacies of suspicion and estrangement 
long after the acute phase of the difficulty is 
past. It is quite certain that the proposal will 
be stoutly opposed, and it is conceivable that 
the discussion of it might seriously cloud the 
brilliance of the new King’s coronation. 

The lines of division would cut through par- 
ties, rather than between them. The Conserv- 
atives include most of the old Roman Catholic 
gentry, and the High Church party in the 


Anglican communion; but the Protestants of 
Ulster, who would hotly oppose the change, 
are Conservatives, too. On the other hand, 
the Liberal government is dependent perhaps 
as much on the Irish Catholic vote as on 
the ultraprotestants of the non - conformist 
churches. What would be the result when the 
matter came to a vote is not easy to predict. 
Confusion as well as bitterness would doubtless 
be injected inte the political situation. 


* © 


A MEDICAL BACCALAUREATE. 


MONG the numerous commencements which 
mark this season of the year, not the least 
important are those of the training-schools 
for nurses. They are usually chronicled briefly, 
and seldom attract much attention or draw large 
crowds; yet the graduates of such institutions 
come into more intimate relations with the com- 
| munities in which they live than any one else 
| except the doctor and the minister. 

In one of the great city hospital training- 
| schools the graduating class this year listened 
to what may be called a medical baccalaureate. 
| It was delivered by a wise old physician, who 
| both in his private practise and as head of the 

surgical department of the hospital has been 
| distinguished for his skill, sincerity, cultivation 
|and moral force. The things he said are appli- 
cable to a wider audience. 

The necessity of preserving family secrets 
and any other knowledge that comes in the 
course of work was placed first in importance. 
Gossip has no place in the nurse’s life; and in 
order that temptation to it may be lessened, the 
nurse should read widely and well, so that she 
may have something to talk about. 

A knowledge of simple games is useful and 
worth cultivating, in order to help entertain 
the convalescent. So, too, is the ability to 
arrange flowers tastefully. Music is a gift, but 
if one possesses it, study and employment of it 
is a duty. 

The nurse must keep in mind constantly that 
her profession shows her life at the ebb. She 
should therefore cultivate charity of judgment 
and kindliness of speech. She has learned 
cleanliness of body; she must also preserve 
cleanliness of mind and spirit. 

She must remember, too, that in private 
practise conveniences and methods she has 
known in the hospital may not always be possi- 
ble. She must use tact, and be reasonable and 
considerate. 

The saving of money is a moral necessity. 
Employment at nursing is generously paid, 

but is irregular. There should be a steady 
| setting aside of something for the rainy day, 
in order that those who practise this profession 
|may preserve their independence and retire 
| before age impairs their usefulness. 


* ¢ ¢ 








EITHER Rudyard Kipling, nor Alfred Austin, 
the British poet laureate, rose to the high level 
of some former funeral odes in their poems in 
memory of the dead King. Tennyson’s great ode 
on the death of the Duke of Wellington, beginning, 
Bury the Great Duke 
With an empire’s lamentation, 
is one of the noble and inspiring poems of the last 
century. Another such is Lowell’s ode to the 
soldier dead, written at the close of the Civil War. 
In it he says of Lincoln: 
How beautiful to see 
Once more a shepherd of mankind, indeed, 
Who loved his charge. 
Whitman’s “O Captain! my Captain!” and ‘““When 
lilacs last in the dooryard bloomed” rank 
with either of these great memorial poems. And 
each of these modern productions appeals to a 
wider public than “Lycidas,” Milton’s famous 
lament over the death of a friend. It is an inter- 
esting commentary on the achievement of kings 
that it does not appeal to the imagination of poets 
with such force as the great deeds of less exalted 
persons. None of Tennyson’s odes to royalty 
approaches his ode to the Duke of Wellington, 
and the duke made his great reputation when he 
was only a soldier without noble title. His military 
success gained for him elevation to the peerage. 
TREATY signed last month by Secretary Knox 
and Ambassador Bryce settled the one re- 
maining boundary question between the United 
States and Canada. It related to the line between 
Maine and New Brunswick at the point where the 
St. Croix River empties into Passamaquoddy Bay. 
The dispute had become of consequence as a 
result of the operations of the “sardine”—which 
means herring—fishermen in those waters. When 
the treaty of 1783 was made the boundaries of the 
United States were defined, but the eastern begin- 
ning was “‘a line drawn due north from the source 
of the St. Croix River to the Highlands.” Thus 
the islands and bay at the mouth of the river were 
left unmentioned, and the omission has made 
trouble at various times. Later treaties which 
dealt with boundary matters did not wholly relieve 
the situation. The present agreement is a com- 
promise which is said to be fair to both parties, 
and it is gratifying that it was not necessary to 
submit the question to arbitration, as had been 
proposed. ee 
NE of the government plant-explorers, whose 
interesting and useful work was not long ago 
described in The Companion by the head of the 
service, Doctor Fairchild, has returned from Sibe- 
ria, bringing with him the seed of a species of 
alfalfa which will grow vigorously right up to the 
arctic circle itself. Professor Hansen displayed 
the highest qualities of perseverance and courage 
in his search, and his success should be of the 
greatest moment to the farmers of the Northwest 
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and of Canada. The alfalfa of California and 
the Southwest, a crop of the highest value as 
forage and as a soil-restorer, cannot be success- 
fully grown very far north on account of the 
severity of the winters, but the new variety prom- 
ises to extend the services of the plant to the limit 
of agriculture itself. 


, | 


ARABELLA’S BIRTHDAY. 


“T-DWIN,” said Mrs. Lyon, suddenly, as the 

family sat at peace on the shady veranda, 
“Edwin, do you realize that Arabella will be two 
years old next week?” 

“Will she?” asked Arabella’s father, absently, 
with less interest than he might have shown. 

“Yes, she will,” answered Mrs. Lyon, with a 
solemn enthusiasm, ‘“‘and I’m going to give her a 
party. Won’t that be lovely, my sweet?” She 
turned to Arabella, but that small person was 
busy patting the rag doll to sleep, and betrayed an 
even more languid interest than Mr. Lyon. 

“Of course I shall have to have all the neighbor- 
hood babies,” continued Mrs. Lyon, blithely. ‘‘The 
Towles and the Marstons and little Ted Westerly, 
and— O Edwin, do put down that old book and 
help me make out a list!” 

Mr. Lyon, roused at last, took out his fountain 
pen. : 

“Then I simply must have the Youngs and the 
Grahams,” added Mrs. Lyon, firmly. ‘‘The chil- 
dren are older than Arabella, I know, but I can’t 
tell you how many parties I’ve been to lately at 
those two houses.” 

“Well, then,” interrupted Mr. Lyon, warming 
up, “if you’re going to begin asking that way, Bess, 
I wish you’d invite Will Richardson’s kids. That 
was a corking motor trip he gave me last spring.” 

“Oh, of course, if you like,” assented Mrs. Lyon, 
unenthusiastically. ‘‘But they’re awfully hard 
children to manage, you know.” 

Together they bent their heads over the paper; 
the little Osgoods were asked because their parents 
had given a dinner-dance the month before; the 
Higgins twins, since Mrs. Higgins was planning a 
reception. So the list went on growing, to cover 
social debts, until Arabella’s parents were horri- 
fied to find it numbered twenty-five children. 

“But, after all, it won’t be any trouble,” Mrs. 
Lyon remarked, hopefully. “Just ice-cream and 
cake and things.” 

And, alas! it was, as always, the “things” that 
counted. An enormous ‘‘Jack Horner pie’ ex- 
hausted the patience of the entire family; motto- 
caps were ordered from the city, and despair for a 
day reigned in the Lyon household when they 
failed to appear. But the last overwhelming straw 
made its weight felt only at the psychological 
moment. 

Mrs. Lyon met her returning husband on the 
birthday afternoon, and her face might have posed 
for a tragic mask. 

“You'll have to freeze the ice-cream, Edwin,” 
she said, dramatically. ‘‘Norah’s got a sick-head- 
ache. She’s watching Arabella now so baby’ll 
keep her frock clean, and she can’t do anything 
more, and I’m sure I can’t, for I’ve got to get 
dressed, too.” 

Mr. Lyon reflected as he took off his coat and 
patiently turned the freezer-crank to the tune of 
“The Farmer in the Dell’’ that he had come home 
early to be diverted by the sportive gambols of 
happy children at his daughter’s birthday party, 
and, moreover, that there were such things as 
domestic martyrs. 

Misfortunes came by battalions: eleven unex- 
pected mothers and nurses arrived and stayed, 
the Richardson boys blacked little Ted Westerly’s 
eye, and the Higgins twins had the nosebleed. 
Finally, when the farewells were to be said, the 


bored birthday child was found on the back porch | 


dabbling in a bowl of soap-suds, and when her 
mother sought to detach her, she inverted it on 
her sunny curls. 

“Are all children’s parties like this?” gasped 
Mr. Lyon, when they were once more alone. 

“And it’s all my silly vanity!’”’ wailed Mrs. Lyon. 
“I didn’t need half those children. I really just 
wanted to give a big spread, to get socially square. 
T’ll never, never, never give Arabella another 
birthday-party to please myself again!” 

“Well, if we do, let’s wait till she’s twenty-one, 
anyhow,” replied Arabella’s father. 


* ¢ 


THE STANDARD. 


“T WOULDN’T if I were you. It doesn’t pay.” 

Lois Hartman looked up, startled. In the 
month since she had joined the staff of the Courier, 
to take charge of the page known in the office as 
the ““‘Woman’s Only,” she had met all the editors 
and most of the reporters, but never before had 
Mr. Viehle given her more than a casual good 
morning. She had not expected more, for she was 
but a young beginner, and Mr. Viehle was one of 
the leading—his admirers enthusiastically declared 
the leading—political writers in the country. None 
of the “young fry’’ expected to be noticed by Mr. 
Viehle. 

“What doesn’t pay?” she asked, observing curi- 
ously how keen and tired his eyes were. 

“What you were doing.” 

“I’m a Yankee,” Lois answered, with a little 
laugh, for the tired eyes looked so friendly that 
she felt at ease at once. ‘‘I can’t help it, really— 
you know Yankees are supposed to be brought up 
on interrogation-marks. So I ask you—what was 
I doing?” 

“Reading the woman’s page of the Journal and 
thinking how much better your work is, and what 
a shame it is that you don’t get as much for it.” 

The girl’s cheeks reddened. “Well?” she asked. 
And then, with difficulty, for it sounded conceited, 
and Lois was not conceited, “I wouldn’t think so 
if I didn’t think it honestly. I try to look very 
closely.” 

Mr. Viehle nodded. “You’re honest. Your work 
is better. But it won’t be if you keep on.” 

“Keep on?” Lois repeated, puzzled. 

“Keep on comparing yourself with poorer stuff, 
and thinking how much better you are doing. 
There’s no surer way of killing good work than 
that. You can grow only by setting yourself the 





stiffest stints you can find. Who’s the best 
woman’s writer, in your opinion?” 

“Jean Carlow, in the Standard,” Lois replied, 
promptly. 

“That’s good. Do you read her right along?” 

“Not—always,” she confessed. 

“But you’re going to. Use her for a measuring- 
rod till you find some one you think better. It will 
hurt sometimes, but never mind that. Set your 
teeth and keep on. You’ll never get up the ladder 
if all your thoughts go down it. Yes, Frawley, 
coming.” 

Then with another kind, brusque nod Mr. Viehle | 
hurried away. Lois sat still, thinking, for several | 
minutes. Then she picked up half a dozen Jour- | 
nals, crammed them into her waste-basket, and 
turned resolutely to her desk. 





* ¢ 


THE NEW RECRUIT. 


N the first anniversary of the heir to the 

Spanish throne, the picturesque and unique 
little ceremony of his entrance into the army took 
place. Mrs. Villiers- Wardell describes this in 
“Spain of the Spanish.” It may be premised that 
it has been customary for many years for the 
sovereigns of Spain to show their respect for the 
army, and at the same time to set a good example 
to their people, by formally enlisting the heir to 
the throne in some well-known regiment. 


The present King almost invariably wore his 
military uniform during his minority, and King 
Alfonso XII was also a cadet in the Regimiento 
del R It is this regiment that the little prince 
has joined. On the first anniversary of his birth- 
day the ceremony of enlistment took place; he 
was dressed in a diminutive uniform, and a veteran 
soldier was told off to instruct the new recruit. 
Henceforward a bed will be reserved for him in the 
barracks, and the regulation plate, cup and spoon, | 
in silver, has been presented by the officers of his 
regiment. : : y 

he formal 1x register of this event is 
most amusing. In it the prince is described as 
being “resident in the province of Madrid, aged 
one year, and a bachelor.” It is further set forth 
that according to rule the penal laws have been 
read to him, in order that henceforward he will 
not be able to justify any infraction of discipline 
by his alleged ignorance of these said laws. his 
paper was duly si ey. the usual witnesses, and 
was further embellished by an “X” signed by the 
new recruit. 
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OLD VIRGINIA HOSPITALITY. 


IRGINIA hospitality is a byword. The old- 
time country house, says Mrs. Roger A. Pryor 

in “My Day,” was built of elastic material, capable 
of sheltering any number of guests, many of whom 


| nails and painful finger ends, this treatment works 





remained all summer. Indeed, this was expected 
of them. 

*“My dear sir,” said the master of Westover to 
a departing guest who had sought shelter from a 
=— “my dear sir, do stay and pay us a 
visit. 

The guest pleaded business that forbade his 
compliance. 

“Well, well,” said Major ey 

1 


I “if you can’t 
pay us a visit, come for two or 
east.” 


ree weeks at 

“Week ends” were unknown in Virginia, and 
equally out of the question an invitation limited 
by the host to prescribed days and hours. Some- 
times a happy guest would ignore time altogether, 
and stay along from season to season. I cannot 
remember a parallel case to that of Isaac Watts, 
who, invited by Sir Thomas Abney to spend a 
night at Stoke Newington, accepted with great 
cheerfulness, and stayed the rest of his life, nearly 
forty years, but I do remember that an invitation 
for one night igen to a member of our family a 
pleasant couple who remained for years. 


® ¢ 


A BENEVOLENT CENSOR. 


TRIO of young ladies spent some weeks last 
year at an out-of-the-way village in the moun- 
tain region. They found the village postmaster a 
quaint old character, whose ways were a8 original 
as they were startling, so that the daily trip to the 
post-office became a real event. 

“Ts there any mail for us, major?” asked one of 
the young ladies, as she appeared at the window 
one morning. 

“No, they ain’t a thing for you-all this mawnin’, 
Miss Mary,” was the reply. “They wasn’t nothin 
come for you but a letter that looked like adver- 
tisin’, and so I opened it, and sure enough it was 
jest some advertisement about somethin’ or other, 
and I says to myself, says I, ‘Now Miss Ma 
don’t want to tote such stuff as that home wit! 
her,’ and so I throwed it in the waste-box.” 


* ¢ 


EXACTLY WHAT HE WANTED. 


ONDON Punch does a service to mankind by 
printing every week several ludicrously am- 
biguous items culled from the daily press. Itisa 
real service, for inaccurate writing and speaking 
lead to—if they do not begin in—inaccurate think- 
ing. A young Baltimore man, says the American 
of that city, has a habit of correcting such care- 
lessnesses as come to his notice. 
The — day he walked into a shop and asked 


for a comb. 
“Do you want a narrow man’s comb?” asked the 


lerk. 
“No,” said the customer, gravely, “I want a 
comb for a stout man with rubber teeth.” 


¢ ¢ 


A NOISE LIKE AN AUTOMOBILE. 


HE butler and the gardener were interested in 
the doings of the household, as butlers and 
gardeners should be. London Opinion reports the 
following conversation between them. 
Said the butler, “Have you heard the gov’nor’s 
bought a new Velasquez?” 
“Has he that?” inquired the gardener. ‘‘Wot’s 
he going to do with his old car, then, sell it?’ 


* ¢ 


BEGINNING AT THE FOUNDATION. 
HE progressive people of the parish were 
anxious to reconstruct and adorn the ancient 
church, and the senior warden wrote to the bishop 
about it. 


“There are but two things to be done in St. 
Gregory’s,” wrote the bishop, in reply; ‘“‘let the 





sexton keep it clean and the parson keep it full.” 


SOFT WHITE HANDS 
In One Night by the Use of Cuticura 
Soap and Cuticura 
Ointment. 

Soak the hands on retiring in a strong, hot, creamy 
lather of Cuticura Soap. Dry and anoint freely with 
Cuticura Ointment, the purest and sweetest of emolli- 
ents. Wear old gloves or bandage lightly in old, soft 
cotton or linen. For preserving, purifying and beauti- 
fying the hands, for removing redness, roughness and 
irritations, for rashes and eczemas, with shapeless 


(Adv. 








the ball, put ‘3 in 
One” oil on your 





wonders. 

DON T MUFF glove ; softens the 
leather so the ball 

sticks right in the center; makes your glove look 

twice as good and wear four times as long. Get 

a sample bottle /ree from Three in One Oil Co., 

42 AIB Broadway, New York City. 
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Glue, Paste and Mucilage 


Sweet, clear, strongly adhesive. 
Will remain so for years in the __ 









and squeeze the tube. 
No cork to stick. No,’ 














Bill Speaks : — 


You'd scarce expect one of my age, 

To speak in public on the stage. 

It's different now when I'm at home, 

For there I'll speak and growl and 
groan — for j 


TOASTED 
CORN FLAKES 
It’s All In LEG 


the Flavor 
The Original and 


Genuine Always 
Bears this Signature 
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Universal 





Intercommunication 





Universal service as typified 
by the Bell System today is 
the result of thirty years of 
unceasing endeavor. 


The equipment for this ser- 
vice includes ten million miles 
of wire, more than twenty-five 
thousand miles of under- 
ground conduit, buildings 
enough to house a city of 
people, thousands of switch- 
boards with millions of tiny 
electric lights and billions of 
miles of fine copper threads 
— over five million telephones in 
daily use. 





MADE OF SELECTED WHITE CORN. 


Join a Brass Ban 


Here is the opportunity now for 
everybody who wishes to get ahead 
—to enjoy life and make money. We 
will give you inside pointers on how 
to join a brass band. Band catalogue 
and particulars FREE. Write to-day. 
Just send your name and address 
Lyon & Healy, "3a. Siois* tien. 








Everyhody 
Invited 





This great development has 
been made possible only by 
sound financing and proper 
provision for maintenance and 


reconstruction; while fair 
profits and substantial security 
have won the confidence of 
conservative investors. Espe- 
cially when considered with 
the fact that the value of Bell 
properties exceeds the out- 
standing capital. 

The Bell System was so 
wisely planned and soundly 
constructed that it has kept 
pace with the constantly in- 
creasing demands of a Nation. 


Twenty million connections made daily 


show the usefulness 


of the Bell service. 


AMERICAN TELEPHONE AND TELEGRAPH COMPANY 


AND ASSOCIATE 


One Policy, 


One System, 


D COMPANIES 


Universal Service. 
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THE FAST FREIGHT 


BY ELLIS B. HARRIS 
LY 









SHORT “Toot! toot!” from the engine flute, 
And a “high-ball” from the rear, 
The switch is set by an old-time “vet,” 
And the block for the main line clear. 
There’s a bird-like trill from the triple’s bill, 
As the shoes from the tread drop free, 
A creak and a clank from the draw-bar shank, 
In the crunch of the coil to the key. 


A short, quick bark, a flash in the dark, 
From the door where the hot flames play, 

A trembling slip—a sand-bound grip, 
And the flier’s under way. 

Through the bustling yard where the earth is jarred 
By the dip of the giant’s careen, 

And the switch-lights wink to the clinkity-clink, 
As they flash from red to green. 


From the pop-valve twined, in the cutting wind, 
Fly streamers of hissing white, 

Like ribbons of pearl, in the swish and whirl, 
Or a ghost, in a frolic of night. 

A mile ahead there’s a twinkling red, 
And the distant echoes mock 

The long clear note from the whistle’s throat, 
As it calls for the interlock. 


Then—presto-click, like a magic trick, 
And the crimson flashes white, 
In the wizard’s power, from the signal-tower, 
As it snaps the de-rail tight. 
There’s a swish and sway through the right of way, 
And the jar of the wheel-truck’s leap, 
As the red caboose tears the gravel loose, 
In the draft of its swing and sweep, 


While the grass bends low in the undertow, 
And its tendrils twist and strain 

To join the crowd of the atomic cloud, 
In pursuit of the speeding train. 

A crash and roar—in the tunnel’s bore— 
The dart of a cannon-ball— 

While the cinders hail through the stifling gale 
That recoils from the rocky wall. 


Then out from the-‘mouth and away to the south, 
Where the Mississippi flows, 
And a queenly craft, with her wheel abaft, 
The softest signal blows— 
Coo0-00! co0-00! as if to woo 
Swift Mercury from his rout, 
But his wingéd heels mock her appeals 
With a roar of a scornful flout. 


A click-clack-a click-clack-clack, 
On, on to the busy mart, 
With roll and pitch o’er frog and switch, 
Up close to its throbbing heart— 
Then a grinding sound where the wheels turn 
round, 
And the brakes are tightly pressed, 
While the bell’s loud chime rings in on time 
The run of the ‘“‘Manifest.” 


“IT’S ALL OVER NOW.” 


NE morning a 
QO steamer from St. 
Louis, having on 
board sixty Union vet- 
erans who had partici- 
pated in the Battle of 
Shiloh, together with 
wives and friends, 
whistled for Pittsburg Landing, and passing 
the head of Diamond Island, tied up at the 
bank under the National Cemetery. 

It was forty-seven years to a day since the 
battle was fought, and most of them had not 
been back since. They landed, and made haste 
to find their old regimental positions, and they 
fought the battle over as they found the govern- 
ment markers showing where their lines had 
been drawn, and in many places the same 
cannon mounted and in place where the bat- 
teries had been planted on that fateful day. 

About half past ten they gathered at Shiloh 
Church, where they had planned to carry out 
a program of music and speech-making; but 
when they arrived, they found the Confederate 
flag draped above the door. Inside, a company 
about as large as their own was assembled, 
and a program was beginning under the auspices 
of the Albert Sidney Johnston Post of Confed- 
erate veterans. 

The first thought of the Union veterans was 
to withdraw, but to this the Confederates ob- 
jected. ‘‘Stay here,’’ they said, ‘‘and we’ll 
mix up the two programs, and have both in 
one.’’ 

Not more were the lines of the two armies 
broken and interlaced on that Sabbath day 
forty-seven years before than the two programs 
on this occasion. Each company applauded 
the other’s performances as heartily as it did 
its own. 

Some ladies in Alabama had sent a wreath 
to be laid at the base of the Alabama monu- 
ment, and to the committee of Southern ladies 
having it in charge were added one lady from 
Chicago, another from Iowa, and one from 
South Dakota. 

They sang the patriotic hymns, and standing 
about the Alabama monument, sang ‘‘Nearer, 
my God, to Thee.’’ 

Then the Union veterans proposed to return 
to the boat for dinner, but the men from the 
South objected. 

‘We captured your dinner that day, and we 
Owe you one,’’ they said. 

So they sat down together to fried chicken 








and beaten biscuit, and told their war stories, 
and were tearfully gay together. 

‘*You Yanks are a fatter lot than we,’’ said 
one of the men of the South. 

‘‘That’s so, Johnny,’’ said the member of 
the Grand Army. 

‘You see,’’ continued the man in gray, 
‘‘you-all put us-all on crutches, and we-all put 
you-all on the pension roll.’’ 

They all rose finally to receive the benediction 
from the pastor of Shiloh Church. But some 
one started the song, “When the roll is called 
up yonder, I’ll be there.’’ They all sang it 
through. And then, continuing the tune, they 
improvised other stanzas after the camp-meeting 
style, and singing walked round and shook each 
other’s hands. Some walked erect, and some 
limped; some walked on crutches, and others 
on wooden legs. But all shook hands in love 
of a common God and a united country, as they 
sang: 

“Tt’s all over now! It’s all over now! 
When the roll is called up yonder, we’ll be there!” 


PHOTOGRAPHING A “ RHINO.” 


EGARDED merely as a matter of sport, 
R hunting with a camera is incomparably 

better than hunting solely to kill, although 
it may sometimes happen that, in order to save his 
own life, the photographer is forced to shoot. An 
instance of this sort happened to a writer in Every- 
body’s Magazine. He and his party were stalking 
“rhinos.” Although the wind was in their favor, 
they had to use extreme care, because they must 
cross a bare, open stretch of ground, utterly lack- 
ing in cover. They were crawling as quietly as 
possible, when they suddenly discovered a third 
rhino almost directly down-wind, and only a little 
more than a hundred yards away. 


A few steps farther, and the wind would have 
given him our scent—a hint the gentleman would 
aan hail by charging upon us full tilt. This 
would have placed us between two fires, between 
him and the other two, in case they did not run; 
and hardly relishing the idea, we turned and 
crawled the other way. Once out of range of his 
nose, however, we turned, and with the telephoto 
lens I took a number of pictures at lon “4 

In the midst of this, we were delighted to see 
the old boy get ready for his noonday nap. First of 
all, he began turning in his tracks tw as a dog 
will do, sniffing at the ground about him. Then, 
when he had made sure it was to his liking, he 
finally laid himself down. Nothing could have 
been more satisfactory, and exercising every cau- 
tion, we moved forward until we were within 
twenty yards of the huge, i lumberer. 

Our hearts were beating as if to break when we 
stood up and gazed at him, for we fully expected 
a sudden and sagerons charge. Clark, who stood 
beside me, held the big rifie ready for instant use, 
while I trained the camera on our friend. For 
some d | d like hours then—we 
stood absolutely quiet, making no sound, although 
we trembled with excitement. The rhino, how- 
ever, still slept on, breathing as peacefully, al- 
though not quite so beautifully, as a child, and 
utterly oblivious of the presence of his enemy— 

" en, when we could endure the suspense 
no longer, I called aloud to him, “Come on, 
ere!’ 








Never was an order more promptly and explic- 
itly —. At the sound of my voice he was up 
like a flash. One look showed him where we 
stood; he emitted a petulant snort, raised his 
waving tail, and—came! 

To stand and focus the lens on him was not so 
easy as it sounds. If you have ever by chance 
stood directly in front of an oncoming express, 
— can imagine a part of the feeling. On the big 

rute came; bigger and bigger he grew on the 
camera’s ground-glass screen. I dared not re- 
move my eyes from it for fear of losing the focus; 
and so I stood till it seemed as if the beast were 
ready to step on me. 

1en I thought he was about to stick his horn 
through the camera and all, I released the catch 
of the shutter, and there I had him! 

The click of the shutter was the signal for Clark 
to do his part. At the moment our friend was 
aimed head-on toward us. But Clark fired,—rather 
gladly, too,—and at the shock of the bullet the 
rhino turned aside. He was so close, however. 
that although he sheered off abruptly, he passed 
not more than a dozen feet away. 


GETTING DESPERATE. 


OME of the office-buildings in the large cities 
S are constructed apparently with the idea that 

every possible square foot of space must be 
utilized for renting purposes. The corridors are 
narrow, the passageways to the elevator shafts 
hard to find, and the stairways located in obscure 
corners. There may be fire-escapes, but they are 
equally obscure, and a stranger would not know 
where to look for them. 


The occupants of a room on the seventh floor of 
a building of this kind, devoted to the uses of a 
fire- and life-insurance companies’ agent, were 
sumpeteed one day by the sudden entrance of a 

ild-eyed man, who seemed to be laboring under 
strong excitement. 

“Say,” gasped the intruder, ‘‘will some of you 
fellows ya) throw me out of this building!” 

“What for?” asked one of the clerks. 

“T’ve been trying for fifteen minutes to find a 
waz out of it, and I can’t!” 

They did not throw him out, but piloted him to 
the elevators, and he succeeded at last in making 
his escape. 


* 


A FRIENDLY DRAGON. 


N Manchuria a motor-car is naturally a fantastic 
[ if not a dangerous invention in the eyes of the 

natives. When Signor Scarfoglio and his party 
stopped their machine at one of the villages for a 
supply of water for the radiator, the inhabitants 
fled in terror, and watched the strangers from 
half-closed windows. 


Iadvance to periey. waving a ruble over my 
head, he writes in “Round the World in a Motor- 
Car,” and at last one man ventures to approach. 
He takes two or three steps toward me with his 
eyes fixed on the ruble. At last, by means of a 
hundred yo py gestures, he is made to un- 
derstand that the money is not merely a reward 
for his arrival, but that we require some water. 
He turns to the silent crowd, and in a voice full 
of anger and fury hurls at them a stream of 
violent invective. The men listen with bowed 
heads as the tempest passes over them. Then 
some ten or twenty hurry off, and an instant later 
there is a row of pails beside the car. The chief, 





for he certainly is a chief, regards me with a smile 
full of satisfaction, and points to my pocket, where 
the ruble has disappeared, and to his own, in 
which it would find a grateful resting-place. 

When Haaga takes from one of the pails the 
small quantity of water that he requires, the people 

come more courageous, and es the car, 
with their little eyes wide open with astonishment. 
They are led by a youth who appears to enjoy 
much authority in the land. The crowd listens 
with patient attention to his vivacious discourse, 
which is punctuated by eloquent and convincing 
= He evidently explains the mysterious 

ragon. 

Gradually the young Manchurian approaches 
the tires, and with grim resolution touches them 
with a finger. The crowd is struck dumb with 
admiration. He takes another step and fingers 
the lamps; something like a shiver passes over 
the crowd. A third ng and he touches the radia- 
tor; but unfortunately for him it was still hot, and 
the experimental scientist burned his hand. 

The crowd flees like a herd of surprised ante- 
lopes. Soon, however, they return, under the 
persuasions of the more courageous experimenter 
and themselves touch the pneumatics, which fill 
them with wonder, make grimaces fore the 
lenses of the lamps, which turn their images w 
side down, and finally one by one, conscientiously 
burn their fingers on the radiator. 


INE<BUG 
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A TIENT, pot-bellied insect-clown, 
Smug in your Quakerish suit of brown, 
Why keep on cracking your poor crown 
Against my shutter, 
To tumble sprawling upside down 
In such a flutter? 


No doubt it’s dull there in the gloom; 
Yet if you got inside my room, 
You’d only flop about, and boom, 
No whit the richer; 
Till in my lamp you found a tomb, 
Or in my pitcher. 


To follow the gleam beheld afar, 

Or hitch one’s wagon to a star, 

Is well for such as poets are ; 
But life discloses 

That we who beat ’gainst nature’s bar 
Just bump our noses. 


* 


A SLIGHT FLAW. 


HEN the motor-car was nearly ready to 

W start on again, one of the party, who had 

been stalled for an*hour at the Gorham 

farm, fell into conversation with Ezra Gorham, 

who had been standing with gaze riveted on the 
machine. 

ae hear of Sherlock Holmes?” asked the 
r 


“Yes, I have,” said Ezra. “We’ve a public 
ye Vg to the village, and m’wife takes out 
a book a week. I guess we keep up with the 
day as well as most.’ 

. Well, now, I’m a bit of a Sherlock Holmes 
myself,” said the traveller, ‘‘and I’ve been lookin 
round here a little. Although your farm is in suc 
a remote spot, and without certain modern im- 
provements, I am still of the opinion that you are 
a man with ambitions, and that an occasional trip 
to the distant city is included in your scheme of 
life. I am quite sure that you e one such trip 
Bar A re bg years ago.” 

“Might I ask how you deducted that?” inquired 
Ezra Gorham, in his driest tone. 

“That little outside thermometer which I see 
screwed on the window-frame of a chamber 
window,” said the traveller. “No country store 
that I’ve ever found carries those things, and I 
recognize the model as one new about three years 
ago, and since superseded Lo others. My wife 
bought one. It’s very simple, my method,” he 
added, with an affable smile, puzzled at Ezra 
Gorham’s reddening face. 

He was not left to puzzle jong, for Mrs. Gorham 
shot out of the kitchen door behind him, and spoke 


rmly. 

“That thermometer was left here by a youn 
man, the only boarder we ever took, and he wen 
off, leaving a worthless check with eary, for pay- 
ment,” she said. “He hadn’ta pouee in the bank ; 
but Ezry'd been took in by his smirking ways; 
and he keeps that thermometer to remind him o 
his foolishness—and ny by but ’tisn’t 
any more reliable than the one t left it. And I 
guess if we’d ever been off this farm in our lives 
we wouldn’t have been gulled so easy. It makes 
Ezry mad’s hops every time he thinks of it, so I 
guess, simple as your method is, it would be just 
as well to eep it to yourself. You come into the 
house, Ezry, and cool off for a spell.” 


ne 


HE HAD TO PAY THE PRICE. 


N officer in a Portland bank was ill last 
A summer with malaria and confined to his 
bed at his country home. The house is sit- 
uated in a village celebrated as much for its lack 
of conveniences as for the beauty of the scenery 
thereabouts. In fact, it is almost impossible to 
buy anything to eat there, and the summer resi- 
dents send their provisions out from the city. 


The invalid became possessed by a desire for a 
iece of watermelon, which fruit could not 
ound at the local stores. The only solution of 
the problem that appeared was to send Hans, the 
man of all work, to the city for one, and he was 
called in from the garden and instructed to take 
the first train, buy a watermelon, and return as 


speek? as oo e. 

As Hans left, his mistress gave him the family 
railroad ticket and a dollar with which to buy the 
melon. Melons were worth at that time about 
twenty-five to thirty cents, and his only instructions 
were to “get a good one” and “hurry back.” The 
trip, ordinarily, would have taken two to three 
hours, and as it was forenoon, the invalid had 
visions of his thirst being satiated during the 
afternoon. 

The three-o’clock train came in, but no sign of 
Hans. Possibly he had missed it. The four- 
o’clock train tooted its way into and out of the 
village, but no Hans appeared. Five o’clock, six 
o’clock, six-thirty, seven o’clock; all came with 
the same result. By that time the invalid had 

own fretful and the mistress worried for fear 
a at Hans had fallen into the hands of the Philis- 

nes. 

Finally, after the arrival of the last train, ten 
o’clock at night, Hans’ shuffling footsteps were 
heard on the porch, and he appeared with an enor- 
mous watermelon in his arms. 

‘‘Where in the world have you been, Hans?” 
asked his mistress. 

“Vell, Mrs. A.,” said Hans, “I’m awful tired 
und I ain’t not had no dinner und no supper. I 





found melons for tventy cents und for tirty cents 
und for feefty cents, but I vouldn’t dake dem. [ 
shust keep on goin’ until I found von for a dollar, 
und [triumphantly] dere it is!’ 


* ¢ 


PLENTY OF ROOM. 


OING to the city market from Wenham was 
(; not an ideal journey. It was eight miles of 

country roads to begin with, none of the 
miles particularly smooth ones, and the last four 
of the trip were through crowded suburban and 
urban streets where the motor-cars and the 
trolleys vied with each other in making the life of 
the drivers of horse-drawn vehicles miserable. 
All things considered, the weekly journey was 
not anticipated by Henry Marston with any pleas- 
ure. 


“Let me go some time instead,” urged his six- 
teen-year-old boy, who bade fair to be a better 
farmer than his father. ‘I can drive almost as 
well as you can; and it isn’t driving that counts, 
anyway, so much as just hanging round for the 
teams to let you through.” ; 

But Mr. Marston was obstinate, and told him 
itiatingy “to wait till he grew more.” There 
was nothing to do but to obey. 

One autumn day it was impossible for*the elder 
Marston to take the wee kly load to the city. It 
was particularly disappointing, for he had three 
hives of bees which he had promised to deliver 
to one of the dealers in town, who in turn had 
promised them to another customer. They were 
already a fortnight late. 

“Better try me,” said his son, when he learned 
that his father could not take the team in. “It’s 
only a matter of steering and getting room in the 
streets. Let me try.” 

Mr. Marston yielded. 

“Go slow,” he said, ‘‘and let the other fellow 
have the way if he crowds you. I don’t want any 
more wheels taken off. And don’t jounce up those 

s. Good luck!” ; 

When the boy returned late that afternoon his 
father met him anxiously at the barn door. 

“Was it all right?” he asked, scanning the hubs 
and sides of the cart for possible damage. “Did 
ae give you room to turn in?” 

‘or answer his son held up a large pasteboard 
—_. “T had two of these,” he said, ‘‘one on each 
side. They didn’t crowd me at all.” 

The sign read: 

“BEWARE THE BEEHIVES! 
THESE BEES STING!” 











AN UNCOMFORTABLE BEDFELLOW. 


DOG may be man’s best friend, but one can 
A have a bit too much even of a friend. At 
least, such was the conclusion Mansfield 
Parkyns came to while travelling in Africa. He 
tells his experience in “Life in Abyssinia.” The 
whole country was moistened by rains; in the low 
plains the deep mud was highly disagreeable to 
bare feet, softening the skin and rendering it 
more easily penetrated by thorns. 


The reader may ask how we managed to sleep 
on the sloppy bosom ofa bog. It was quite simple. 
We got hydropathic treatment gratis. Our mat- 
tresses were pieces of wood and stone placed on 
enough stones to keep them out of the mud. These, 
with By of tanned hide spread over them, 
formed our beds. 

When the rain came the hide was our covering, 
too. Now this may not seem a comfortable sort 
of acouch ; indeed, it is not luxurious, and requires 
a knack of turning round like a dog, and an adapt- 
ing of the body to the risings and hollows of the 

. One couldn’t sleep well if he rested his hip- 
bone on the apex of a conical pebble. 

My dog did not like rain, so when it stormed he 
came W ning, determined to get under cover. He 
was a " Tiendl beast, but he was rather large 
fora fellow, being as big as a Newfoundland. 
His long, thick, coarse hair when wet was odorif- 
. The day’s tramp through the mud did not 
tend to cleanse him, he was never very choice 
in his dirt. So, when he would attempt to force 
his way in, I would say, ‘“‘Maychal, so far as board 
goes you shall share my last crumb, but, really, 
~~ is just large enough for me.” 

ut he would never listen to reason. He would 
seize the corner of the leather in his teeth and 
tug away at it, letting on to me a few quarts of 
water. As the best of a bad job, I would at last 
let him in, but he would not be satisfied until he 
got the best place. 

Fifty times, roused by some sound, he would 
plant his great paws on my nose, eyes, mouth, 
anywhere, bark with fury, dash off dragging the 
comforter with him, and then come back, wet and 
reeking, and demand to be taken in again. 

This was a sample of my nights. 


* @ 


TIT FOR TAT. 


EING of a literary turn and having plenty 
B of leisure, both Mr. and Mrs. Gluppins 

contributed special articles occasionally to 
two different newspapers in the town where they 
resided. One day Mr. Gluppins picked up a man- 
uscript his wife had just finished, and proceeded 
to look it over. 


“That’s very good, Bertha,” he said, after com- 
pleting his inspection, “but I see you use the 
phrase, ‘well-known fact.’ I wouldn’t do that.” 
“Why not?” she asked. 
pa ae , if a thing is well known, why mention 


His wife said nothing in rejoinder at the time, 
but a few days later, while reading one of his 
articles in print, she found something to criticize. 

“Horace,” said she, ‘“‘I am surprised to see you 
using the phrase, ‘self-evident.’ ” 

“What’s the matter with that?” 

“Why, if a thing is self-evident, what is the use 
of calling attention to it?” 

Horace at her sharply over his glasses, 
but made no verbal response. 


it 


NOT A WAXWORK. 


HE opening of the courts in an assize town 
in England is always a great day for the 
residents. The procession to the church, 
where the judge says his prayers and listens toa 
homily, the march to the court, with the attendant 
javelin men and the braying of trumpets,—the men 
in wigs and gowns,—fill the rustic mind with the 
sense of awe and the majesty of justice. It is 
related in Mr. Thomas Edward Crispe’s recently 
published book, ‘‘Reminiscences of a K. C.,” that 
a farmer took his son into the Crown Court. 
On the bench was Baron Cleasby, gorgeous in 
scarlet and ermine, statuesque and motionless. 
The yokel gazed with open mouth at the resplen- 


dent figure on the raised dais. Suddenly the baron 
moved his head from right to left and left to 


right. 
eWhy, feyther,” said the boy, “it’s aloive!” 





ee. 
































NIGHT THOUGHTS. 
By Alice Van Leer Carrick. 


Wrr does the wind lie down at night 
When all the sky is red, 
Why does the moon begin to shine 
When I am put to bed, 
j And all the little stars come out 
And twinkle overhead? 


I see the sun shine all the day, 

I gather daisies in my play, 

But oh, I truly wish that I 

Could see the stars bloom in the sky! 
I'd love to see the moon shine down 
And silver all the roofs in town, 

But always off to sleep I go 

Just as the sun is getting low. 


] wish the moon would come and shine 
Before I go to bed, 

] want to feel the wind awake 
When all the sky is red, 

And oh, I want to see the stars 
Just blossom overhead! 


Ea 


LITTLE JEWELERS. 


By Emma C. Dowd. 

HEY were playing jewelry store, Edith 
and Corinne, when Mrs. Barr called from 
the back door. Edith ran up at once. 

‘*Hadn’t you better invite Mrs. Mills’s grand- 
daughter over to play with you?’’ mama asked. 

Edith scowled. ‘‘We don’t either of us know 
her,’’ she objected. 

‘It won’t take long to get acquainted. She 
looks lonesome. ’” 

‘‘Well,’’ yielded Edith, but she did not say 
it cheerfully. 

The two little girls talked together in whis- 

pers for a minute; then Edith slowly crawled 
| through the place in the fence where the pickets 
were off, and walked toward the little girl in 
the big, old-fashioned garden. 

“Would you like to come and play with us?’’ 
she asked. ‘‘We’re going to have a jewelry 
store; we’re making the jewelry now.”’ 

“Oh, thank you! I’d love to!”’ cried the 
| other. ‘‘I’ll run right and ask grandma. You 
will have to teach me how to play it; I never 
did,’’ she said, as she walked along by Edith’s 
side. 

“Oh, we’re stringing snowberries for pearl 
necklaces and making pins out of asters, and 
doing things like that. When we get enough 
we’ll ask the other children to come and buy.”’ 

“It must be fun!’? and Laura Mills’s face 
glowed with pleasure. 

The bench, which was now a counter for the 
display of jewelry, showed several necklaces. 

‘*How pretty !’’ cried Laura. ‘‘Oh, I know 
what I’ll make!’’ and she ran back into her 
grandmother’s garden. 

“T don’t think that’s very polite—to go off 
first thing!’’ fretted Edith, as the visitor did 
not return. 

‘*Let’s tell her she can have a store by her- 
self,’’ suggested Corinne. ‘Probably she won’t 
make anything nice.’’ 

So Edith called through the fence: ‘‘If you 
want to you can have your things on your side!’’ 

**All right !’? came back to them from behind 
the flower-beds; but it did not have a joyful 
sound, 

For a long time the three worked quietly. 
Finally Edith and Corinne were ready for cus- 
tomers. ‘‘We’ll have to go and tell her,’’ 
whispered Edith. 

Together they approached the fence. 

“Oh, what a lot!’’ gasped Corinne. 

“Why, it’s just like a real jewelry store!’’ 
cried Edith. 

‘*Aren’t they pretty ?’’ said Laura, smiling. 

There was a large wooden box close by the 
“gate,’? and upon it, in small paper boxes, 
lying on white and pink cotton, were the arti- 
cles she had made. The blossoms of scarlet 
sage strung together looked almost like a coral 
necklace, red rose hips made a pretty bracelet, 
yellow baby roses, put together with wire, 
answered for pins and belt buckles, while 
fuchsias were pretty earrings. 

‘‘Nobody will want to buy ours after seeing 
yours,’’ mourned Corinne. 

“Oh, I think they will!’’ returned Laura. 
“But why not put them all together? I’d 
rather. ’? 

“Would you, really?’’ asked Corinne, her 
face growing hot, as she remembered that she 
had been the one to suggest separate ‘‘stores.’? 

So more shallow boxes were obtained, and 
the whole stock was soon in readiness for the 
real play to begin. Business was brisk, and 
Laura soon had to leave her place behind the 
counter in order to fashion more jewelry. 

By dinner-time all the children were wearing 
the pretty ornaments, and both Corinne and 
Edith thought there could not be a pleasanter 
playmate than Laura Mills. 
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AD Allona rainy day! bsp 
Aunty took the. scissors 4 
A\nd snipped and snipped away 
Four and twenty dollics $ # 
Dancing in a row MME 
Wasnt that a merry way to make, 
#4 the hours go? #4 
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VACATION. 
By Zitella Cocke. 
URRAH! Hurrah! 


comes 

When lessons are all done, 

And oh, how glad I am to say 
I know mine every one! 

I've ciphered hard, and learned to add, 
Subtract and multiply, 

But now the season has come round 
To put my ciphering by ! 


Vacation 


I've drawn the maps of every state 
In our republic grand ; 

I've learned where rivers rise and run, 
And where the mountains stand, 

The towns which are called capitals, 
The cities large and small, 

And great seaports along the coast — 
I know the names of all! 














I've learned about the foreign lands, 
And foreign people, too, 

Their customs, different from ours, 
And curious things they do; 

And grammar’s rules, that vex me so, 
I've studied night and day, 

Till I am tired of book and slate, 
And long for rest and play. 


I want to sail my little boats, 
I want to catch some fish ; 

I want to wander in the woods, 
And do just what I wish. 

Lessons are fine for winter days, 
But now the summer sun 

Is calling me on every side 


To three good nionths of fun! 
—— Oe 


PUZZLES. 


1. HIDDEN PROVERBS. 
I. 
’Tis time to strike when things go wrong, 
While heart is brave, resolution strong. 
The man who waits another day 
Turns iron heart to heart of clay. 
When man for fortune is at work, 
No effort, hot or cold, he’ll shirk. 
Il. 
There are no leaves upon the trees; 
There are no flow’rets left to-day ; 
There is no fragrance on the breeze; 
No birds are singing blithe ane pry: 
In snow and cold the world doth freeze ; 
At last have vanished beast and fay. 
The year’s at its close and can only please 
Who in his nest does love to stay. 












































2. CHARADES. 
I. 
My first is wealtity and great and grand; 
My second the lowliest in the land; 
Neither is gay as my whole, and free— 
First of all seconds by far is he. 
Il. 
My first is just a little rest 
That gives to life a better zest; 
My second sad or gay may be; 
My third a Spanish ym see. 
My whole a sonquerer ived, but died, 
Though battle’s horror he defied. 


11. 

So strange my first without my last, 
You couldn't well ignore it; 

But stranger if my last went past 
Without my first before it. 

My first bereft of last is bad, 

ut of all things the worst 

Would be to see, parading round, 
My last without my first! 

And yet my whole, brown, slim and tall, 
And stationary ever, 

With neither first nor last at all, 
Nods down beside the river. 


3. INTENTIONS. 

Meant to cover; meant to bind; meant to begin 
with; meant to choose from; meant to wear 
(three); meant to heal (two); meant to hinder; 
meant to support; meant to color; meant to sus- 
tain; meant to save; meant to use. 


4. RIDDLE. 
They come when you had not bade them; 
A score in a month you’ve had them. 
You never can seek them nor choose them, 
Yet it’s not in your power to refuse them. 
No fragrance, no form, no hue; 
Seldom a one that’s true. 
Some funny, some dark, some deep, 
But none could you ever kevp. 
No source and no goal and no name ; 
No two in a lifetime the same. 
Vet, till the heart is dust, 
They shall be man’s, we trust. 





Answers to Puzzles in Last Number. 


1. J I B 
UMBRELLA 
N U T 
ELEPHANT 2 IL IT. IIl. 
TOWEL 5 M T 
H O 8 E ATE HER ERA 
E © H O STONE MELON TRUTH 
4 T A F 4 END ROD ATE 

NT OM E N H 

VISHNU . 
ENS IGN _ 3. Ague,vague; ale, vale; ice, 
N E c K_ Vice; etch, vetch; aliey, val- 
T A BL E #/ey; aunt, vaunt; ail, vail. 
- : 2 p ot 4. Marsh, mall, low—marsh- 
NAPHTALI mallow. 
TRILL 
BSE SB L 
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of railroads, which is regarded as one of 
the most important and far-reaching of the 
administration measures, was passed by the 
Senate, June 3d, by a vote of 50 to 12. The neg- 
ative votes were all cast by Democrats. All 
the Republicans present and six Democrats 


voted for the bill. ‘The measure now goes to a 
conference committee, as it differs in many 
important respects from the bill passed by the 
House. * 


xX passed by the Senate, the bill provides 
for the creation of a Court of Commerce, 
for the consideration of appeals from the orders 
of the Interstate Commerce Commission. It 
permits a greater charge for a short haul than 
for a long haul only with the consent of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission. It authorizes 
the commission to determine the reasonableness 
of individual or joint rates or classifications, 
either at its own initiative or upon com- 
plaint, and if it finds such rates unreasonable or 
discriminatory to prescribe proper rates. It 
empowers the commission to investigate the 
propriety of any new rate, regulation or classi- 
fication, and pending a hearing, to suspend for 
10 months such rate, regulation or classification. 
It places telegraph and telephone lines as com- 
mon carriers under the jurisdiction of the In- 
terstate Commerce Commission, and empowers 
the commission to determine the reasonableness 
of their rates, and imposes penalties for the 
grant of franks or passes for the transmission 
of messages. e 


ompromise as to Rates.— Following 
this action of the Senate, and after a con- 
ference at Washington between the President 
and representatives of the Western railroads, 
the railroads agreed to withdraw the schedules 
for which an injunction was asked, as recorded 
in this column last week, and the President, 
on his part, agreed to withdraw the suit. This 
agreement will give the Interstate Commerce 
Commission an opportunity to pass upon the 
new rates under the new law. 
& 
nother Feat in Aviation.—On June 2d 
Charles Stewart Rolls, an English aviator, 
crossed the English Channel twice in a Wright 
biplane without descending. He flew from 
Dover to Sangatte, near Calais, and circling 
over that village, flew back to Dover and de- 
seended, having covered over 50 miles in 90 
minutes. This is the first time that the double 
journey has been made. 
& 
Mx Earthquake in Southern Italy, June 
7th, caused serious damage in the province 
of Avellino. Most of the houses in the town 
of Calitri were destroyed, and at least 50 people 
were buried in the ruins there and in neighbor- 
ing villages. ® 


or the South Pole.—The British antarec- 

tic expedition, to be commanded by Captain 
Scott, composed of 28 officers and men of 
science and a crew of 27 picked men, sailed 
from the Thames, June 1st, in the Terra Nova. 
Captain Seott hopes to reach the south pole in 
December, 1911. In addition to ponies and 
dog-teams, the party is provided with a novel 
means of transport in the form of a motor- 
sledge, which has been satisfactorily tested on 
the snows of Norway. 

& 


he Prussian Election Bill, which has 
awakened wide-spread popular opposition, 
has been finally abandoned by the government. 
The chancellor, in announcing this decision, 
said that the government, since the amendments 
adopted by the upper house, placed no further 
value on the measure, which had been so 
changed as to give the wealthy and middle 
classes greater influence in the elections. 
+ 
prt Goldwin Smith, widely known for 
more than half a century as journalist, 
author, lecturer and edu- 
cator, died June 7th, at 
Toronto, in his 87th year. 
He was professor of 
modern history at Oxford, 
1858-1866, and lecturer and 
professor of English and 
constitutional history at 
Cornell University, 1868- 
1871; and was the author 
of nearly 40 books and of 
numerous magazine and 
newspaper articles upon 
educational, literary and political subjects. 
® 
ther Recent Deaths.—Sydney Porter, 
better known by his pen-name of ‘‘O. 
Henry,’’ as the author of ‘‘The Four Million, ’’ 
**The Heart of the West,’? and many short 
stories in the magazines, died June 5th, aged 
42.—— Charles Henry Treat, Treasurer of the 
United States from June, 1905, to July, 1909, 
died May 3ist, aged 6%. 
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elium from Vesuvius.—Helium, the 
‘gun metal,’’ thus named because it was 
found by spectroscopic observation in the sun 
before it was known to exist on the earth, 
appears to exist in perceptible quantities in a 
number of minerals exuded from Vesuvius, 
and also in the air about Naples. Prof. A. 
Piutti has recently examined by a new method 
the gas emitted by several Vesuvian minerals, 
and finds that helium is often present. He has 
detected its presence in so small a quantity of 
ordinary air as three and a half cubic centi- 
meters. ® 


ow Frost kills Plants.—The Swedish 

botanist, Lidfors, has proposed a new 
theory to explain the killing action of frosts on 
plants, as well as the fact that certain plants 
escape damage when others are destroyed. He 
observed that such plants as Cerastium and 
Viola, which survive the severe winters of 
Sweden, have the starch in their leaves replaced 
during the cold season by sugar. He then 
found that in plants which do not possess this 
peculiarity ice is formed in the interspaces 
between the cells, and the water is withdrawn 
from the cell sap. When the water is extracted 
the proteins in the cells pass out of solution 
with disastrous effects. But if sugar is present 
the proteins remain in solution until a much 
lower temperature is reached. 


andle-Power of Sun and Stars.—Mr. 
Nordmann, who has recently estimated the 
light and heat of the sun and the stars by a 
new method, has presented to the Paris Acad- 
emy of Sciences some interesting figures con- 
cerning the intrinsic luminosity of those bodies. 
He shows that the light of the sun is equal, for 
each square centimeter of its surface (there are 
about two and a half centimeters in an inch), 
to the combined light of 319,000 standard 
candles. But there are other suns intrinsically 
much brighter than ours. Vega and Sirius 
possess, for each square centimeter of their sur- 
faces, the luminosity of no less than 6,000,000 
candles. On the other hand, the luminosity of 
the great reddish star Aldebaran is equivalent 
to only 22,000 candles per square centimeter, and 
that of the small star Rho Persei to no more 
than 4,000 candles. ® 


et Another New Steel.—At Chester, 

Pennsylvania, a new kind of steel is now 
being manufactured under the name of ‘ ‘cemen- 
tation steel.’’ It is of the high carbon variety, 
but contains more sulphur and less manga- 
nese than ordinary tool steel. The steel is so 
dense that it remains unresolved under the 
microscope with a magnification of 1,200 to 
1,600 diameters, although that of open-hearth, 
erucible and Bessemer steels can be resolved 
with a magnification of 100. Its elastic limit is 
said to be very high, and its ultimate strength 
80,000 pounds. It is intended specially for cast 
gears, crank - shafts, connecting - rods, and so 
forth. The process of manufacture takes from 
six to eight weeks. ° 


ew Cliff-Dwellings discovered.—The 
-‘% most extraordinary ancient ruins ever un- 
earthed in America have rewarded the efforts 
of Dr. J. Walter Fewkes of the Smithsonian 
Institution. In the southwest corner of Colo- 
rado, along the cafion of the Rio Mancos, 
which ranges from 1,000 to 2,000 feet deep, are 
newly found houses of ecliff-dwellers, which 
contain from 100 to 200 rooms. Each large 
house is a complete, fortified house in itself. 
The walls are as high as 30 feet in places, and 
as thick as two feet three inches. The builders, 
however, were a peaceful, agricultural people, 
who built mainly for defense against Sioux and 
Apaches. They deserted their homes, probably 
because of raids upon their crops by hostile 
tribes, or because of contagious disease or clan 
feuds among themselves. 
& 
apne mesg Grinding.—In making 
diffraction gratings for examining the fine 
details of the spectrum of light, Prof. A. A. 
Michelson has contrived a wonderfully delicate 
method of grinding the screw, the turning of 
which controls the advance of the diamond 
point that scratches the parallel lines on the 
glass. By grinding with a nut, kept wet with 
soap and water, for several months, a first 
approximation to the desired accuracy was ob- 
tained. Thena correcting nut, with an arrange- 
ment for rubbing harder on one side than on 
the other, was applied, and finally the errors 
were brought down to the two-millionths of an 
inch. To secure the rigidity required for a 
screw long enough to rule 250,000 lines on a 
grating 15 inches long, the screw must weigh 
30 or 40 pounds. Nine-tenths of this weight 
was supported on mercury. Great trouble was 
experienced in finding suitable diamond points. 
After the first year not a good one was found 
for six years. Finally, through Sir William 
Crookes, a satisfactory diamond was obtained 
from a mine which yields unusually hard stones. 
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Vacation Watches 


A Special 
Sixty-Day Offer 


Do you need a good reliable timepiece for that 
vacation trip you are planning to take this summer ? 
If so, our four special offerings described below bring 
to you an opportunity that is both timely and unusual. 





The Harvard Watch. 


Ladies’ Midget Watch. 

Given for one new subscription and 40 
cents extra, postage included. Price of 
Watch $2.00, post-paid. 

This Watch is the result of years of 
earnest work. The case is a trifle smaller 
than the regular six size, now so popu- 
lar among women and girls, and is 
fitted with a lever movement, enameled 
dial, stem wind and set. All mechanism 
is constructed with special view to easy 
take-down. Every part absolutely in- 
terchangeable. The Watch is shown 
slightly smaller than actual size, and we 
can furnish either a gun-metal, gilt or 
nickel-finished case. State choice. 


The Harvard Watch. 


Given for one new subscription, post- 
paid. Price of Watch $1.00, post-paid. 


The Harvard is a new and up-to-date 
American-made Watch, and is a good 
timekeeper. Marvelous mechanical skill 
and adaptation of automatic machinery 
have made its Offer possible. Sixteen 
size, stem wind and stem set, has cut 
steel pinions, quick beat, hardened 
steel winding wheels, nickeled case, 
and is warranted to give good service. 


The “ Junior” Watch. 


Given to any Companion subscriber 
for one new subscription and 40 cents 
extra, postage included. Price of Watch 
$2.00, post-paid. 

The ‘‘Junior’’? Watch is a small size, 
thin-model Watch that is the duplicate 
in size and appearance of any of the 
high-priced, fashionable, thin-model 
watches now made for gentlemen. It 
has a slender, graceful case, in solid 
nickel, measuring but 13 inches in 
diameter, and slips into the pocket 
easily and unobtrusively. The new 
*« Junior’ is a guaranteed timekeeper, 
its mechanism and adjustment pro- 
ducing exceptional close-timing. 


Berkeley Watch. 


Given to any Companion subscriber 
for one new subscription and $1.00 
extra, postage included. Price of Watch 
$3.00, post-paid. 

The movement in this Watch is the 
same as in the ‘‘ Midget,’’ offered 
above. The case, however, is gold- 
filled, and with ordinary use should 
wear ten years. 


These Offers will be in force from June 23 to August 22, 1910, 


only. 


New subscriptions secured before or after these dates 


cannot be counted for one of these Watches as here offered. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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Easy to Fly. 


The ease with which this Kite goes up 


is remarkable. It is not necessary to run 


with it except in a very light wind. 
Ordinarily it rises easily and quickly from 
the hand thousands of feet in the air. At 
the Aeronautical Observatory at Linden- 
burg, Germany, six American Eagle Kites 
strung together with wire went to a 
height of 21,000 feet (over four miles), car- 
rying instruments for recording altitude, 
temperature and wind velocity. The 


inventor of the Kite, some time ago, won a beautiful gold-lined silver cup, the first prize in 


THE AMERICAN EAGLE KITE. 


The American Eagle Kite is made of dark cloth printed in the semblance of an eagle and 
mounted on alight wood frame. Opened for flying, it measures 5 feet from tip to tip of wings; 
folded, it makes a compact roll 3 feet long, about the size of a folded umbrella. 
convenient for carrying on picnics, excursions, pleasure trips into the country, etc. 





a kite-flying contest, in which there were over five hundred contestants. 


Given to any Companion subscriber for one new subscription. Price of Kite $1.00. Sent by 
id by receiver. 


express, charges in either case 


Shipping weight 2 lbs. 


by mail, post-paid, for 20 cents extra. 


PERRY MASON COMPANY, 201 Columbus Avenue, BOSTON, MASSACHUSETTS. 
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DELICIOUS 
APPETIZING 
SATISFYING 





TOMATO 


KE 


MARE only from 
selected tomatoes, 
picked at their prime 
and cooked ever so 
lightly to hold the nat- 
ural flavor, combined 
with purest spices — 
in kitchens of spotless 
cleanliness. 


The kind that 
keeps after it 


is opened 





Contains only those 
ingredients. 


Recognized and Indorsed 
by the U. S. Government 


Not only our ketchup 
but @// our products— 
soups, canned fruits, 
vegetables and meats, 
jams, jellies, pre- 
serves, etc.—are pure 
and unadulterated and 
the acknowledged 
standard of quality and 
delicious flavor. 
















Insist upon goods 
bearing our name 


CURTICE BROTHERS CO. 
Rochester, N. Y. 
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WON BY VERSE. 


HAT a poet seldom wins worldly place 

and power is an established fact, and it | 

is pleasant to know that history is not 
without evidences of the power of skilful verse. 
In ** Warriors of Old Japan,’’ Yei Theodora 
Ozaki gives the story of a celebrated warrior 
who, in spite of his valor and achievements at 
arms, turned to verse for his advancement at 
court. 


Now Yorimasa was so celebrated a warrior 
that to this day his picture is painted on the 
kites which the little — of Japan fly at 
the new year. And at the *s Festival, on the 
fifth day of the fifth month, when in every 
household where there are sons the favorite 
heroes of the land are set out in the alcove of 
honor of the guest-room, you will surely find 
amidst the martial show of toys the figure of 
an archer clothed from head to foot in gay 
armor, with a huge bow in his hand and a 
quiver of arrows on his back. That is Yori- 
masa of brave and dear memory. 

Although Yorimasa was a man of ability 
and the greatest archer of his time, and al- 
though he had done deeds of note which had 
brought him into prominence, yet for some 
unaccountable reason his rank at court remained 
stationary, and he did not advance from the 
fourth degree, shi-i, which he had when he 
first entered the sacred precincts of the palace. 

The humor of the situation caught Yorimasa’s 
fancy, for he was very quick-witted, and one 
day, smiling to himself, he sat down at his 
writing-table and composed a poem lamenting 
his luck. From the earliest ages the Jap- 
anese have trained themselves, at the times 
when their feelings are stirred by some event 
which causes happiness or sorrow or disap- 
ee not to give way to their emotions, 

ut to control their minds sufficiently to com- 
pose a poem on the subject. 

Yorimasa’s poem was of thirty-one syllables, 
and in five short lines he said gracefully that 
**One who has not the means of climbing up- 
ward remains under the trees and passes his 
life in Picking up beechnuts.’’ In Japanese 
the word for beechnuts is shi-i, and this word 
also means the fourth rank at court. So the 
couplet was a pun on his not being promoted. 

Yorimasa read the poem laughingly to some 
of his friends, and they, admiring his wit, 
repeated it and talked about it till it became 

uite famous in the — and at last reached 

e emperor’s ear. he ae of his maj- 
esty was roused, and soon after this Yorimasa 
was raised to the rank of the third degree, 
sammi, and by this title he has ever afterward 
been known. 
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A LAND OF LEISURE. 


UST as Spain is the land of ‘‘manana,’’ 
Guatemala has been called the land of 
‘‘No hay.’’ These words mean ‘“There is 

none,’’ and one hears them wherever one goes. 
If the people do not want to bother, declares 
Mr. N. O. Winter, in ‘‘Guatemala and Her 
People of To-Day,’’ that will be their invaria- 
ble answer. 

You might up to a house where the yard 
was full of ¢ ~~~ the woman engaged in 
making tortillas, fruit-trees loaded with 
fruit in the yard, and yet have a conversation 
about like the following: 

‘‘Have you any meat ?’’ 

a hay’”’ (pronounced eye). 

‘*‘Have you any eggs?’ 

“e o hay.’’ 





‘‘Have you a house?’’ 
‘No ha Rad 
In such a case the best way to do is to enter 
the house and hunt round for yourself, and 
blandly order the woman to prepare whatever 
you chance to find. Then, if you leave a small 
sum of money with her on departing, she will 
not take any offense, but will politely thank 


you. 

Time is the only thing with which they seem 
to be well supplied. It is equally hard to get 
a done, for unless the om | is willing 
to do the work requested, he will find some 
plausible excuse. An American travelling 
across the country a few years ago found it 
necessary to have his horse shod at one of the 
small towns. There were three blacksmiths in 
the town; of these one was sick, but had sup- 
plies, a second had no _ and the third no 
charcoal. As there was no lending among the 
craft, the horse could not be shod. 


*® ¢ 
ON SCHEDULE TIME. 
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is a desirable and time-saving thing, | 

but when one reads the plan of the 
day made by a colonial parson, he cannot 
help wondering where the good man’s family 
life came in, and if the system held any possi- | 
bility of relaxation. The record, quoted by | 
William Root Bliss, in ‘‘Side Glimpses from | 
the Colonial Meeting-House,’’ is taken from 
the diary of Thomas Prince, a minister of the 
Old South Church, Boston. 


1719. Oct. 30th. I marry. 

Nov. 10. We begin to keep House. 

My proposed order is: 

At 5 get up and go into Study. Pray, and 
read in original Bible till 6, and then call up 
the Family. 

At 6% go to Family Prayers and only the 
Porringer of Chocolat for Breakfast till 7. 7 
go into my Study till 12% then do something 
about the House till 1 to dinner, except on 
Thursday study till 10% then Dress and 11 
Lecture. 

At 2 Dress and go abroad till Candlelight. 
Except Wednesdays after Dinner do something 
about the House and Saturday afternoons visit 
at Dr. Sewall’s till 2% then Home and study 
till Candlelight. Study till 9%. 

9% go to Family Prayers and go to Bed. 


AN orderly arrangement of working hours 








N.B. I eat no Supper. 
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STAMP 108 all diff., Transvaal, Servia, 
Brazil, Peru, Cape G.H., Mexico, 
Natal, Java, etc., and , 5c. 1000 Finely 
Mixed, 20c. 66 diff. U.S., 25c. 1000 hinges, 
5c. Agts. wtd.,50%. List Free. I buy stamps 
C. Stegman 5943 Cote Brilliante Ave. , St. Louis,Mo 


White teeth. “Brown's Camphorated Saponaceous | 
Dentifrice’’ whitens and preserves the teeth. [Adp. | 














A DETERMINED WOMAN 
FINALLY FOUND A FOOD THAT CURED HER. | 





Do you have throbbing pains 


| ‘ 

— | Vv os in the veins about the ankle or 

aric e in the calf of the leg? These 

“When I first read of the remarkable effects of | Veins. *"¢ sicns of Varicose Veins, and 







are a warning that you need at 
once the support afforded by 
such means as our Seamless Heel 


\” ELASTIC 
STOCKINGS 


Made to measure from new elastic. 
Our Booklet (free) describes 
Varicose Veins, their cause 
and treatment, and gives 
self-measure directions 
and prices. Send for it. 
Curtis & Spindel] Co., Elastic 
—Tesrery HOH Gaede Meee] 


Grape-Nuts food, I determined to secure some,” | 
says a woman of Salisbury, Mo. “At that time | 
there was none kept in this town, but my husband | 
ordered some from a Chicago traveller. 

“T had been greatly afflicted with sudden attacks 
of cramps, nausea, and vomiting. Tried all sorts 
of remedies and physicians, but obtained only 
temporary relief. As soon as I began to use the 
new food the cramps disappeared and have never 
returned. 

“My old attacks of sick stomach were a little 
slower to yield, but by continuing the food, that 
trouble has disappeared entirely. I am to-day 
perfectly well, can eat anything and everything I 
wish, without paying the penalty that I used to. 
We would not keep house without Grape-Nuts. 

“My husband was so delighted with the benefits 
I received that he has been recommending Grape- 
Nuts to his customers and has built up a very 
large trade on the food. He sells them by the 
ease to many of the leading physicians of the 
county, who recommend Grape-Nuts very gen- 
erally. There is some satisfaction in using a really 
scientifically prepared food.” 

Read the little book, “The Road to Wellville,” 
in packages. ‘“There’s a Reason.” 
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You can make good 
pictures within ten 
minutes after getting a 





Ever read the above letter? A new one 
appears from time to time. They are gen- 
uine, true, and full of human interest. 


W. L. DOUGLAS 
SHOES 


$5,$4,$3.50, $3, $2.50 & $2 


THE STANDARD 

FOR 30 YEARS. 

Millions of men wear 
W. L. Douglas shoes be- 
cause they are the low- 
est prices, quality con- 
sidered, in the world. 
Made upon honor, of the 
best leathers, bythe most } 
skilled workmen, in all 
the latest fashions. 


W. L. Douglas $5.00 and 
$4.00 shoes equal Custom 
Bench Work costing $6 to $8. 
Boys’ Shoes $3, $2.50 & $2. 

W.L. Douglas guarantees their value by stamping his | 
name and price on the bottom. Look for it. Take No 
Substitute. Fast Color Eyelets. | 

Ask your dealer for W. L. Douglas shoes. If not forsale | 
in your town write for Mail Order Catalogue, showing | 
how to order by mail. Shoes ordered direct from fac- 
tory delivered free. W.L. DoUGLAS, Brockton, Maas. 











Premo Jr. 


No experience is necessary. To 
photograph your friends, your 
sports, everything you care 
about, just point the camera at 
them and press a lever. 

These cameras load in daylight, 
have automatic shutters, two 
finders, and make time or snap 
shot exposures. So cheap that 
every boy and girl can have one. 

PRICES: For 2% x 3% pictures, $2.00; for 
2% x 414 pictures, $3.00; for 814 x 434 pictures, 
$4.00; for 4 x 5 pictures, $5.00. 

Our new catalogue describes these and many 
other styles of Premo cameras. It's free at the 
dealer's or will be mailed direct to you on request. 


Important : In writing, please be sure to specify 
Premo catalogue. 


ROCHESTER OPTICAL DIVISION 
Eastman Kodak Co. Rochester, N.Y. 
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Celebrate the Fourth 


Without Danger. 


HE FRANKLIN GAS CANNON is a most entertain- 

ing toy for the celebration of the Fourth of July. It is 
a safe substitute for the dangerous firecracker and is much 
cheaper — 2,000 shots cost about one cent. 











WHAT THE GAS CANNON IS. The Gas Cannon is 

essentially a gas engine with a cork instead of a piston, 
and it is wonderfully interesting to a boy. Gas is generated 
in the gun, mixes with the air, and the mixture is exploded 
with an electric spark exactly as in the gas or gasoline engine. 


How IT WORKS. A small quantity of water is placed 

in the Cannon, a pinch of powdered carbide is added, the 
spark plug connected—Bang ! There is no flame or smoke, 
consequently the Cannon may be safely fired in the house. 


THE OUTFIT consists of Cannon, Spark Coil with Plug and connections, 
Spark Needle, powdered Carbide and Directions. A Dry Cell 
may be purchased at any bicycle supply store. 








The Franklin Gas Engine given to any Companion subscriber for 
one new subscription, postage included. Price $1.00, post-paid. 








Perry Mason Company, Boston, Mass. 
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“ MPANION is an illus- 
TNE ish cago’ Aaa ga. iets tek 
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Entered at the P ont-O8 5 8176 a year .» a8 second. 


class matter. 


Twelve or, Sixteen pages are often given to sub- 
seri a single voy issue of the paper, 
although « e eight pa pages constitute a complete jane, 
— pages each week are a gift to 
the subscribers. 


New ‘Subscriptions may begin at any time during 


Mo for Renewals should be sent by subscribers 
directly to this office. We do not request Agents to 
collect money for renewals. Payment to strangers 
is made at the risk of the subscriber. 


Payment for The Companion, when sent by 
Thail, should be by P’ Post-Omice Money-Order = a 
press Money-Order. When neither of = 
procured, send the money in a Registered tae 


Silyer sent through the mail is at the sender’s risk. 
It ie liable to be stolen or to wear a hole through 
the envelope. 


Renewals. Three weeks after the receipt of money 
by us, the date after the address on your paper. HW 
which shows when the subscription expires, wi 
be changed. 

Always give the name of the Post-Office to which 
your paper is sent. Your name cannot be found on 
our books unless this is done. 

Letters should be addressed and orders made payable 

PRRRY, MASON COMPANY, 


outh’s Companion, 
201 Columbus p23. Boston, Mass. 








FRACTURE OF THE HIP IN THE AGED. 
NE of the greatest mis- 
fortunes that can hap- 
pen to a healthy man or 
woman who has passed 
threescore and ten without 
the sorrows and infirmities 
which the psalmist has pre- 
dicted, is to fall and break 

* the hip. 

By breaking the hip is 
meant breaking off the head of the thigh-bone. 
Notwithstanding its exposure to injuries of all 
kinds from blows, falls and the shock of jumping, 
the hip is very seldom broken in youth or middle 
age, for this part of the thigh-bone is so strongly 
built that it will resist a very severe strain. In 
old age, however, the case is different. Then the 
head of the bone, instead of forming an oblique 
angle with the shaft, is so bent as to form nearly 
a right angle, and so stands the strain badly. 
Moreover, the bone shares with the other tissues 
in the atrophy of old age, and becomes porous 
and brittle. For this reason the aged are more 
predisposed to this injury than younger persons. 
The consequences of such an accident are also 
much more severe. 

In the first place, there is the shock of the break 
and of the fall or other injury which produced it; 
and shock is badly borne by the aged. Then there 
is the enforced change in the mode of life which 
the accident brings about, the sudden abandon- 
ment of outdoor life, the walks and the drives. 
These things are important to any one, but they 
count far more seriously in the life of an old 
person than in one who is still young. The con- 
finement to bed is irksome, and may be dangerous 
by reason of the bed-sores which are so likely to 
occur. The mental state is also unfavorable, for 
the old man or woman misses the variety and 
change of scene which walks or drives afforded, 
and misses also the stimulus of family life at meals 
and in the family gatherings. 

In the treatment of a broken hip, therefore, the 
great object is to confine the leg by plaster band- 
age, splint or brace as soon as it can be done 
with safety, so that the sufferer may leave the bed 
and get about on crutches or in a wheel-chair, 
mingle once more with the family, and get out- 
doors again. 

In some very favorable cases the fracture is 
what is called impacted, that is, the broken ends 
have been pressed together in such a way as to 
hold each other. When this happens, union of the 
fracture is very apt to occur, but in most cases 
healing of the fracture does not take place, and the 
patient is condemned to a cumbersome brace for 
the rest of life. In any case, even the best, the 
leg will be shortened and stiff, and the patient’s 
activities will be greatly curtailed, even if not 
absolutely arrested. 
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RUBBING DOWN A TIGER. 


T has often been said that a wild beast will not 

attack a human being unless the latter shows 
signs of fear or the beast is very hungry. The fol- 
lowing anecdote offers some evidence to support 
that statement. 

Some years ago the manager of a menagerie in 
Moscow required an extra assistant to clean out 
eages. The manager, a Frenchman, knew no 
Russian, and the Cossack whom he hired knew 
no French; but by dint of vivid and practical 
pantomime on the part of the one and ready atten- 
tion on the part of the other, they got on admira- 
bly. While demonstrating how the work should 
be done, they came finally to the cage of a very 
tame antelope, which was the pet of all the 
keepers. Rake, broom, sponges and buckets 
were carried into the cage, and the manager, with- 
out any idea of setting an example, but merely as 
a treat for the antelope, brushed and sponged the 
animal. He then turned the instruments over to 
his new man and went to his office. 

On returning an hour or so later, he was horri- 
fied to discover the Cossack inside the cage of 
a full-grown tiger,—a splendid, untamed brute, 
recently brought from the jungle, and considered 
the most dangerous in the collection,—standing 
calmly astride the great, striped body and vigor- 
ously scrubbing its thick fur. 

Transfixed, the manager watched while the 
powerful body stretched itself out at full length 
on the floor of the cage, the great paws sprawled 
comfortably, the fierce eyes closed, and the savage 
throat emitted a series of mighty, but whole- 
souled and grateful purrs. 

The Cossack did his work thoroughly, and when 





it was completed to his entire satisfaction, ne | 
gave the beast a good-natured pat on the head, | 


gathered up his tools and walked unconcernedly | 
out and locked the door. 


AN EASY FIT. 


NUMBER of years ago there lived in northern 

New Hampshire a notorious woman-hater. 
It was before the day of ready-made clothing, and 
wanting a new coat, he was obliged to take the 
material to the village tailoress. She took his 
measurements, and when she cut the coat, made 
a liberal allowance on each seam. 

The man’s dislike of ‘ee > in general pre- 
vented his having a —- He took the finished 
fare, an without trying it on. It was much too 
paree, and his +-> was apparent in the answer 

he made to the friendly loafer on his first visit 
to the post-office, when he wore the despised 
article. 

“Got a new coat, Obed?” said the loafer. 

“No, I hain’t!”” said Obed. “I’ve got seven 
yards of cloth wropped round me.” 


THE LAST STRAW. 


HE Smithers had been having an argument. 

Dinner came and stopped it. After all, peace 
was a good thing, and well worth having, and, so 
thought the husband, it would not hurt him to eat 
a little more humble pie. He determined to try 
woman’s prize topic, dress, and remarked in a 
conversational way, says a writer in the Boston 
Post: 

“T see dresses are to be worn longer than usual 
this season 

His wife misinterpreted his motive. 

“Well,” she observed, bitterly, “if they are to be 
worn longer than I am compelled to wear mine, 
they will have to be made of sheet iron, that’s all!’ 

ereat, instead of hostilities breaking out 
anew, both laughed, and peace was restored. 
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A CONVENIENT RULE. 


HE editor of a newspaper published in a small 
town in New Jersey frequently received from 
one of its citizens letters on municipal affairs that 
were always pertinent and worthy of publication, 
but which were punctuated in a way that was 
most peculiar. 

Meeting j his correspondent on the street one day 
he said hat was an excellent letter I receive 
oa ou this morning, Uncle Hugh, _— I’m Pat 

nt it in this week’s paper. But tel 
what Why? do you follow for punctuation?” 
Ngee ied Uncle Hugh, “‘the same rule as 
I was ms Gaeet o hen I was a boy. I put in a semi- 
colon every twelve words and two commas be- 
tween each pair of semicolons.” 
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ON THE DOWN-HILL PATH. 


HEN Mr. Newrich was asked, on his return 
to Peoria, what he thought of Italy, he 
hesitated for several seconds. 

“T want to speak fair about every country I’ve 
been to in my travels,” he said, slowly, “and 
there are points about some parts of that Eyetalian 
t I’d like to see copied right here in 


oT am referring,” said Mr. Newrich, lettin we 
slow and heavy gaze rest on one member 0 
audience after another, “to the natural beauties of 
the country, you understand. When you come to 
buildings, the whole of Italy, partic’larly Rome, 
has seen her best days, in my opinion, and seen 
’em a good while ago, what’s more.’ 
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RAISING THE PRICE. 


HE was an ingenious milliner. The Chicago 
Post, which describes one of her devices, does 
not, however, state whether or not she made the 
sale. Perhaps that may best be left to the reader’s 
imagination and his knowledge of feminine nature. 
“But,” protested the customer, “this hat is so 
simple, and has so little on it, that I can’ t see why 
you should charge a dollars for it. 
“Yes, ma’am,” a the pt “That’s 
ust it.’ The stuff in that hat isn’t worth over poor 
ollars and a half, but don’t you see you hav 
all the satisfaction of wearing a high-priced hat 
without at the same time giving others the impres- 
sion that you have been extravagant. 
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ABSENT-MINDED TOILERS. 


HE “boss” was a hustler. Two of his men 
were not. Long experience, however, had 
made them wise in their way, says a writer in 
Answers. “Now, then, where are you going?” 
asked the foreman, on one occasion. 
“Please, sir,’ responded one of the men, “we're 
bg 9 this ’ere plank up to the sawmill. 
lank? What plank?” snapped the “boss.” 
= don't see Lm A plank!” 
The man looked down at his hands, — over 
his shoulder, and turned blandly to his mate. 
“Why, bless me, Bill,” he exclai med, “if we 
ain’t been an’ forgot the plank!” 


TREMBLING ON THE BRINK. 


HEN one is considering how to save time, it 
is well to take into account such an item as 
affected the daily habits of a certain worthy citizen 
whom a writer in the Birmingham Age-Herald tells 
about. ‘Are you still taking a cold plunge every 
morning?” asked a friend. 
“No; quit that to save time.” 
oan a cold plunge doesn’t take but a minute 
“TI know, but I used to spend three-quarters of 
an hour curled up in bed, hesitating.” 
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IN THE SAME BOX. 


T one of the leading military schools, says a 
writer in Lippincott’s Magazine, a cadet lieu- 

tenant, rigid with conscious authority and correct 
in all the insignia of his rank, approached a very 
raw recruit with the question: 

“Have you ever drilled before?” 

“No,” answered the recruit. And innocently, 
and with the evident desire to be ae and carry 
on the conversation, he added, “Have you?” 


A Wholesome Tonic. 
Horsford’s Acid Phosphate 
Quickly relieves that feeling of exhaustion due to 


summer heat, overwork or insomnia. (Adv. 
100 var. for’gn2c. Mention Com mpenion. 


STAMPS. QUAKER STAMP COMPANY, T 
Z Ph: WE SHIP o APPROVAL 


ut a cent deposit, prepay the frei; 


wend allow 10 DAYS’ FREE TRIA 
IT ONLY COSTS one cent to learn 
i +f 
3 Py RIDER AGENTS <2ie<%.%5 
\ money exhibiting and selling our bicycles. 
y 


our umheard-of prices and marvelousoffers 
iP We Sell cheaper than any other factory. 




















FACTORY PRICES 5:2: 


a bicycle or 

pair of tires from avy one at any price 
until youwrite for ourlarge Art Catalo; 
Ny 1 and learn our wonderful proposition oi 

iN first sample bicycle going to your town. 






on highest grade 1910 model bicycles. 
Coaster-Brake rear 


colgy en a repaits and all sundries at Aad/ usual 
y whee ‘ait; write 40-day for our special offer. 


MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept.S 50,Chicago 
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RUBBER BUTTON 


Hose Supporter 
FOR BOYS AND GIRLS 


is easy, safe and eco- 
nomical; allows the 
utmost freedom of 
movement and is 
readily attached. 
It interests chil- 
dren in dressing 
themselves. 









All genuine 
have the @ 







and VelvetGrip Ww 

\ \\ is stamped on the loops. 

Sample pair, children’s size 
(give age), mailed on receipt 
of 16 cents. 

GEORGE FROST COMPANY, Boston, U.S. A. 


FREE OIL 


Generous sample “‘3-in-One”’ for your sewing machine; oils 
perfectly; won’t gum, collect dust, turn rancid; lastslong; 


free from acid, Write Three in One Oil Co., 42 AlH, Bdwy., N.Y. 




















OOPER'’S$ 


AEG US PAT. ONCE 









Cooper's “Gauzrib” is pre- 
eminently the underwear of 
quality and refinement. Every 
“Spring Needle” stitch is per- 
fect. Every inch of fabric and 
finish is dependable. 
“Gauzrib” is original, stylish 
and exclusive — quite unlike 
other underwear for women 
made anywhere, at any price. 
Delightfully elastic and glove- 
fitting. Launders perfectly. 
Our “ Gauzrib” Silk Lisle 
Vest, here illustrated, is finished 
with genuine hand - crocheted 
lace, and the workmanship 
throughout is unsurpassed. 














You may be wondering what 
to give that June bride. Two 
“Gauzrib ” Vests in a pretty 
box make an ideal gift, and one 


not likely to be duplicated. 


These garments are not for sale at 
vour dealers yet, but if you will 
write direct to us we will see that 
. you are supplied. Beautifully illus- 
trated ** Gauzrib’’ booklet and 
sample of fabric on request. 


COOPER MANUFACTURING CO. 
Factory C, BENNINGTON, VERMONT. 
















PICNIC 
OR 
HOME 
LUNCH 


Sandwiches, 

Fresh Fruit Pies, 
Delicious Short Cakes, 
Bread or Biscuits, 
real delicacies when 
made from — 


Ce) Hd, by by-¥ Ow wb 0) Op >. 


WASHBURN-CROSBY CO. 





WASHBURN-CROSBY CO., LARGEST MILLERS IN THE WORLD, GENERAL OFFICES, MINNEAPOLIS, MINN, 
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(meeme A SCHOOL. The of The Companion 

will be pleased to send to any one requesting it a Catalogue | 

of any Academy, Seminary, Mili’ School, Business 

Art, Scientific, Music or Normal School, College or University 

in New England. Address, 

EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT, 

The Youth's Companion, Boston. 

FOR BOYS. Loca- 


OCK RIDGE HAL tion high, dry and 


healthful, in one of New England’s most beautiful resi- 
dential villages. /nstructors able, ex perienced, mature. 
Thorough preparation for college. Unusual attention 








iven boys under seventeen. Well-regulated ow fe 
or all. rge, airy TAA with swimming rock. > 
For catalogue, address G. Y. WHITE, Wellesley Hills, Mass 





Washington Robusta, Washington Filifera, 

25¢ 
can be germinated easily without artifi- 
cial heat. 


own PaLus © DECORATIVE HOUSE PALMS 
Phoenix Canariensia, Chamzrops Excelsa, FOR 

Draczena Australis, Phoenix Reclinata. The 

seeds of all of these beautiful species offered 
© 25 CENTS. PREPAID 


directions for 


Los Angeles Palm Co., Dept.C, 328 W. Adams St.,Los Angeles,Cal. 
© and Electric Lighting Plants 
FOR COUNTRY HOUSES. 





WATER 
SUPPLY 


No elevated tank 
freeze or leak. 





hti 
on ye all. Write for Cata.“D 


LUNT-MOSS CO., 43 So. Market St., Boston. 


WINCHESTER 


REPLACES 
OLD HEATER WITH 
GOOD RESULTS. 








Auburn, Me. 
Smith & Thayer Co. 
Dear Sirs. Replyt A etc., 


we would repeat that the ** Win- 
chester’’ hot water heater placed 
in the parsonage last summer 
has | eae perfect satis‘action. 
The house is large and its ceil- 
ings high, and hitherto there 
has alicays been complaint of its 
being cold in the winter. 
it is perfectly comfortable and 
has been kept so without havin ng 
the heater to its fu 
capacity. 

Yours very truly, 





A CHILD CAN OPERATE THIS HEATER. 

If you are going to build a new house —re- 

place the old heater — or would like to know 
more about the “‘ Winchester,” 


Send us a postal card for catalogue, 
giving us the name of your dealer, 
and mention this magazine. 


SMITH & THAYER COMPANY, 
236 Congress Street, Boston, Mass. 
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Da M Baseballs. 


D&M Official Lea League Ball 


Given for one new 
subscription and 25 
cents extra, postage 

and packing inclu- 

ded. Price of Ball 

#1.25, post-paid. 

This D & M Ball is 

guaranteed to conform 
to the specifications of 
the National and Amer- 
ican Leagues. 


D & M Collegiate League Ball 


Given for one new subscription, 
post-paid. Price of Ball 75 cents, 
post-paid. 


This Ball is made with the same care and 
wor Le are ouptoyed in the man- 
ufacture of the League Balls. Made of all- 
wool yarn with one ounce of the best Para 
rubber in center, onuine horsehide cover, 
regulation size and weight, and is exactly in 
accordance with the National and American 
League requirements. Each Ball is put in 
@ separate box and sealed. Warranted to 
last a full game. 


D&M Junior League Ball 


Three Balls given for one new sub- 
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scription, postage included. Price 
of Ball 30 cents, post-paid. 
Slightly under regular size, horsehide (¢ 


cover and very lively. (¢ ‘arefully inade and 
a perfect a ae Ball. Put in separate 


boxes and seal 


ones ‘MASON COMPANY, BOSTON, MASS. 
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| NEW ENGLAND AND OTHER MATTERS. 


ORE than three thousand boys from nine 
high schools of Boston, in company, 
battalion and regiment formation, marched 
through the streets of that city one day last 
month, and were reviewed by the governor of 
the commonwealth and the mayor of the city. 
They were armed and uniformed, and the wav- 
ing flags and the martial music of the bands 
made it a stirring spectacle. After the parade 
there was a drill and inspection upon the 
Common. It was the forty-third annual parade 
of the schoolboys of Boston. The military 
drill in the high schools is not merely a good 
training for future soldiers, should their coun- 
try ever have need of them, but is also a direct 
physical benefit for all the young men who 
engage in it. ° 
O much has been said and written of late 
about the increasing cost of living that 
people often lose sight of the fact that many of 
the necessities of life cost the generation before 
this—when wages were lower and life was far 
more simple—much more than has to be paid 
for them now. A country correspondent of a 
Maine newspaper makes a comparison between 
local prices in 1870 in the village where he 
lives and the prices of the same articles in the 
same place to-day. No doubt the comparison 
will hold true of rural New England in gen- 
eral. It appears that forty years ago a barrel 
of flour cost three dollars more than to-day, tea 
sixty cents more a pound, a gallon of molasses 
twenty-five cents to forty cents more, kerosene 
thirty -seven cents more, raisins eight cents 
more, cheese four cents more, pepper seven 
eents more a quarter, ginger four cents more. 
Six pounds of sugar were given for a dollar in 
1870, as compared with seventeen pounds to-day. 
Lard cost twenty-four cents then, and eighteen 
now. Print cloth was fourteen cents a yard 
then, and five to eight cents now. Rice was 
three and four times as high as now. Soap 
cost twelve and fifteen cents a bar then; now 
six or seven bars are sold for a quarter. So it 
was with many other of the every-day com- 
modities of the household. The correspondent 
is inclined to agree with the eminent railroad 
president who declared that it is not so much 
the high cost of living which is making trouble 
as the cost of high living. 
EW England visitors to the city of St. 
John, New Brunswick, usually visit Trin- 
ity Church, a large and handsome structure of 
stone, within which they find a relic which at 
once proves of much historic interest to them. 
It is the British coat of arms, elaborately carved 
upon a single block of wood about three feet 
square, and decorated in the proper colors and 
gilding. It hangs over the central doorway, 
directly under a white marble bust of Queen 
Victoria. The American interest in the coat 
of arms centers in the fact that it was once a 
decoration of the Old State-House in Boston, 
and was taken away by the loyalists, who 
fled from the city when the success of the 
American cause was assured. These loyal ad- 
herents of George III, who could not endure 
the prospect of living in a free republic, were 
the real founders of the city of St. John, al- 
though a settlement had existed on the spot 
since 1635. To the number of several thou- 
sands they sailed in many ships from Boston 
and the neighboring ports in 1783, and the coat 
of arms was one of the most cherished treas- 
ures which they took with them. It was 
first taken to Halifax, and then to St. John, 
where, since 1784, it has occupied a place of 
honor in five successive church edifices. In 
1849, and again in 1867, it had narrow escapes 
from fire when Trinity Church was burned. 
The people of St. John are very proud of this 
historic carving of the lion and unicorn, but 
the American visitors do not in the slightest 
degree envy them the possession of it, and so 












SLADE 


EXTRAC E'S) | 








all concerned are satisfied. 


FLAVORING 











It 










Tickle the Taste 


difference between delicious and 
common food. 


Lemon, Orange, Rose and Onion are each of su- 
perior excellence and free from all adulteration. 


“me, Protect yourself by asking your grocer for Slade’ s 
and look for the Knight and Shield and the name 


D. & + SLADE COMPANY, BOSTON. 






is the flavor that marks the 


Slade’s Vanilla, 


Ice Cream 
good or 
bad— it’s 
ALL 


in the 
Freezer! 











unusual in a 
are separate an 


Look for the 
diamond trade 
mark on the 

wrapper. 


inties. 
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The Freezer Makes the 








The “White Mountain” 

the home freezer, because it is failure- 
proof and lasts a lifetime. You can’t spoil 
good mixture if you use the 


Triple Motion 


WHITE MOUNTAIN 


Ice Cream Freezer 


Strong, simple, durable, the “White Mountain” 
mechanically perfect. It freezes easily and quickly. The 
triple motion produces light, fluffy frozen dainties, 
and quantity because paddles 
each works independently of 
the other and works in opposite directions. 


No gears on the “White Mountain” 
lid to connect and work up, or get 
rusted. No cog wheels exposed to 
the ice. This freezer has many 
other exclusive points of su- 
periority ! 


Write to-day for our booklet, 
*? Ittells all. about mak. 


**Frozen 





frozen desserts. 
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H, Nashua, N. H. 
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New Plant for the Manufacture of — 


Baker’s Extracts 


moving into this immense new plant. For months plans 

have been maturing and the building has been under 
construction. We are proud of our success and of this great 
plant, for to us it means that our special process of making 
extracts direct from the fruits is a decided triumph. It means 
that Baker’s Extracts are good extracts, and that the demand 
for them has grown with wonderful rapidity — otherwise we 
should not need such a plant as this and could not have built it. 


Believing that Companion readers (who have been among 
our best customers) would be interested to know where Baker’s 
Extracts are made, we will tell you a little about this plant. 

The building is square, 100 feet on each side, and is of steel 
and brick fire-proof construction. The first floor will be devoted 
to stores, our plant and offices occupying the entire second, third 
and fourth floors—30,o00 square feet of floor space. 

Our offices on the second floor are finished in birch. Our 
office furnishings are in oak, and comprise the latest devices and 
inventions to facilitate business. The balance of this floor con- 
tains the large packing, shipping and 
storage departments. 


W* have just celebrated our Thirtieth Anniversary by 


grade of materials. 


flavorings. 


The third floor is devoted to bottling the extracts, storage of 
bottles (bought in car-load lots), millions of labels, corks, 
etc., and has also a rest-room for the use of the large number 
of young women employed. This room is beautifully lighted 
and furnished with rugs, easy chairs, couches, reading- and 
writing-tables, bookcase, magazines, books, etc. 


One small room on this floor is a surprise to every one not 
familiar with the value of vanilla beans. It is a room scarcely 
more than 12 by 18 feet, and contains at present over $40,000.00 
worth of the genuine Mexican Vanilla Beans for use in making 
Baker’s Vanilla. 


The fourth floor is devoted to manufacturing. There are 
probably 100 tightly covered casks of various sizes, holding 
from 30 gallons to 200 gallons each. These all contain various 
extracts in different stages of preparation. There are also im- 
mense filters, strainers, and the latest improved machinery 
peculiar to this business. A unique and original system of 
piping conveys the extracts from one cask to another, and finally 
down to the floor below to the automatic bottling machines. 
Altogether this new plant is the 


Largest and Most Complete Flavoring Extract Plant 


in the United States 


The building is said to contain more glass (windows) than any building of similar size in New England. 
It is also fitted throughout with the latest Tungsten lighting system. In addition to being fire-proof, it is 
further protected by a complete automatic sprinkler system. Interior telephones connect all departments. 


A visitor to the plant is impressed not only by its immense size and the ingenious facilities, but also by 
the extreme cleanliness everywhere. 

With this new plant, we shall be able to reach out and supply Baker’s Extracts to parts of the country 
that heretofore we have not been able to touch through lack of facilities. We cannot promise to make Baker’s 
Extracts any better than they have been, for they have always been pure and made from the very highest 


Our claim that Baker’s Extracts are ‘‘ Like Pure Fruits Bottled Up”’ is no idle boast. They are honest 
extracts. They impart a natural fruit flavor. They are full strength and go twice as far as ordinary 


Any dealer who recommends Baker’s Extracts can be assured that he is 











giving his trade the best there is, and every housewife who uses them can 
know that they comply with all pure food laws, and are healthful and delicious. 


Baker’s Extracts are handled by the leading dealers everywhere, 
and every dealer can handle them if he will. 


BAKER EXTRACT COMPANY, Springfield, Mass., and Portland, Maine. 
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